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CHAPTER VIII. 

NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

Relation between Nyaya and Vaiseshika 

While in the systems hitherto examined, particularly in 
the Vedanta, Samkhya, and Yoga, there runs a strong; 
religious and even poetical vein, we now come to two* 
systems, Nyaya and Vaiseshika, which are very dry and 
unimaginative, and much more like what we mean by 
scholastic systems of philosophy, businesslike expositions 
of what can be known, either of the world which surrounds 
us or of the world within, that is, of our faculties or powers 
of perceiving, conceiving, or reasoning on one side, and the 
objects which they present to us, on the other. 

It should be remembered that, like the Samkhya and 
Yoga, and to a certain extent like the Purva and Uttara- 
Mimamsa, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika also ' have by ^ the 
Hindus themselves been treated as -forming but one disci- 
pline. We possess indeed a separate body of Nyava-Sutras 
and another of Vaiseshika-Sutras, and these with their 
reputed authors, Gotama and Kanada, have long been 
accepted as the original sources whence these two streams 
of the ancient philosophy of India proceeded. But we 
know now that the literary style which sprang up naturally 
in what I called the Sutra-period, the period to which the 
first attempts at a written, in place of a purely mnemonic, 
literature may have to be ascribed, was by no means 
restricted to that ancient period, but continued to be so well 
imitated in later times that we find it used with great 
success not only in the Samkhya- Sutras, which are later 
than Madhava (1350 A.D.), hut in more modern compositions 
also. It should always be borne in mind that the Sutras 
ascribed to Gotama and Kanada presuppose a long previous, 
development of philosophical thought, and instead of re- 
garding the two as two independent streams, it seems Tar 
more likely that there existed at first an as yet undifferen- 
tiated body of half philosophical half popular thought, bear- 
ing on things that can be known, the Padarthas, i.e. omne 
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scibilc , and on the means of acquiring such knowledge, 
from which at a later time, according to the preponderance 
of either the one or the other subject, the two systems of 
Vaiseshika and Nyaya branched off. These two systems 
shared of course many things in common, and hence we can 
well understand that at a later time they should have been 
drawn together again and treated as one, as we see in 
Sivaditya’s Saptapadarthi (about 1400 aj>.), in the Bhasha- 
Parichheda, with its commentary the Muktavali, in the 
Tarkasamgraha, the Tarkakaumudi, the Tarkamrita, &c. 
For practical purposes it is certainly preferable that we 
should follow their example and thus avoid the necessity of 
discussing the same subjects twice over. There may have 
been an old Tarka, very like our Tarkasamgraha, the one 
before the bifurcation of the old system of Anvikshiki, tlie 
other after the confluence of the two. But these are as yet 
conjectures only, and may have to remain mere conjectures 
always, so that, in the present state of our knowledge, and 
depending, as we have to do, chiefly on the existing vSutras 
as the authorities recognised in India itself, we must not 
attempt a historical treatment, but treat each system by 
itself in spite of unavoidable repetitions. 

A very zealous Indian scholar, Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Tarkasamgraha, 
has indeed promised to give us some kind of history of the 
Nyaya-philosophy in India. But unfortunately that period 
in the historical development of the Nyaya which is of 
greatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded 
the composition of the Nyaya-Sutras, had by him also to 
be left a blank, for the simple reason that nothing is known 
of Nyaya before Gotama. The later periods, however, have 
been extremely well treated by Mr. Bodas, and I may refer 
my readers to him for the best information on the subject, 
Mr. Bodas places the Sutras of Gotama and Kanada in the 
fifth or fourth century b.c. ; and he ‘expresses a belief that 
the Vaiseshika, nay even the Samkhya, as systems of 
thought, were anterior to Buddha, without however adduc- 
ing any new or certain proofs. 

Dignaga 

Dates are the weak points in the literary history of India, 
and, in the present state of our studies, any date, however 
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late,, should be welcome. In former years to assign the 
Kapila- Sutras to the fourteenth or even fifteenth century 
a.d., would have seemed downright heresy. Was not 
Kalidasa himself assigned to a period long before the 
beginning of our era ? It seems now generally accepted 
that Kalidasa really belonged to the sixth century a.i>., and 
this date of Kalidasa may help us to a date for the Sutras 
of Gotama, valuable to us, though it may be despised by 
those who imajgine that the value of Sanskrit literature 
depends chiefly on its supposed remote antiquity. I have 
pointed out 1 that, according to Indian interpreters, Kalidasa 
alluded to the logician Dignaga in a verse of his Megha- 
duta 2 . We may suppose therefore that Dignaga was 
said by Vachaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-varttika-tatparya- 
tika, to have interpreted the Nyaya aphorisms of Gotama 
in a heterodox or Buddhist sense, while Uddyotakara wrote 
his commentary to refute his interpretation and to restore 
that of Pakshilasvamin. If Vachaspati Misra is right, we 
should be allowed to place Dignaga in the sixth century, 
and assign the same or rather an earlier date to the Sutras 
of Gotama, as explained by hiiii and other Nyaya philo- 
sophers. So late a date may not seem to be worth much, 
still I think it is worth having. Several other dates may 
be fixed by means of that of Dignaga as I tried to show in 
the passage quoted above (India, pp. 307 seq.). 

A more comprehensive study of Buddhist literature may 
possibly shed some more light on the chronology of the 
later literature of the Brahmans, if I am right in supposing 
that in the beginning the followers of Buddha broke by no 
means so entirely, as has generally been supposed, with the 
literary traditions of the Brahmans. It is quite intelligible 
why among the various systems of Hindu philosophy the 
Buddhists should have paid little attention to the two 
Mimamsas, concerned as they both were with the Veda, 
an authority which the Buddhists had rejected. But there 
was no reason why the Buddhists should forswear the 
study of either the Nyaya or Vaiseshika systems, or even 
the Samkhya system, though making their reserves on 

1 India, p. 307. 

2 See also Prof. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana in Journal of Buddhist 
Text Society, IV, parts iii, and iv, p. 16. 
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certain points, such as the existence of an Isvara, which 
was admitted by the Nyayas, but denied by Buddha. We 
know that at the court of Harsha, Brahmans, Bauddhas, 
and Jainas were equally welcome (India, pip. 307 seq.). We 
know from Chinese travellers such as Hiouen-thsang that 
Vasubandha, for instance, before he became a Buddhist, had 
read with his master, Vinayabhadra or Samghabhadra, 1 not 
only the books of the eighteen schools which were Buddhist, 
but also the ^six Tirthya philosophies, clearly meant for the 
six Brahmanic systems of philosophy. This Vasubandha, 
as a very old man, was actually the teacher of Hiouen-thsang, 
who travelled in India from 629 to 648 a.t>. Therefore in 
Vasubandha's time all the six systems of Indian philosophy 
must have been in existence, in the form of Sutras or 
Karikas. For we possess, in one case at least, a commentary 
by Pakshila-svamin or Vatsyayana on the Nyay a- Sutras, 
the same as those which we possess, and we know that the 
same Sutras were explained afterwards by Dignaga, the 
Buddhist. This Buddhist commentary was attacked by 
Uddyotakara, a Brahman, of the sixth century, while m the 
beginning of the seventh century Dharmakirtti, a Buddhist, 
is said to have defended Dignaga 2 and to have criticised 
Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika. In the ninth century 
Dharmottara, a Buddhist, defended Dharmakirtti's and 
indirectly Dignaga’s interpretation of the Nyaya-Sutras, 
and it was not till the tenth century that Vachaspati Misra 
finally re-established the Brahmanic view of the Nyaya in 
his Nyaya-varttikatatparya-tika. This would coincide with 
the period of the Brahmanic reaction and the general 
collapse of Buddhism in India, and thus place before us an 
intelligible progress in the study of the Ny^aya both by 
Brahmans and Buddhists . from the sixth to the tenth 
century, while the revival of the Nyaya dates from Gamgesa 
Upadhyaya who lived in the fourteenth century at Mithila. 

Thanks to the labours of Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushana, we have lately gained access to 

1 See also Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 1895, p. 16.’ 

2 Though none of Dignaga’s writings have as yet been discovered, 
Sri Sarat Chandra states that there is in the library of the Grand Lama 
a Tibetan translation of his Nyaya-samuchchaya (Journal of Buddhist 
Text Society, part iii, 1896, p. 17). 
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some of the Sutras of the Buddhist schools of philosophy, 
which are full of interest. Of the four (great schools of the 
Buddhists, the Madhyamika, Yogachara, Sautrantika, and 
Vai'bhashika, the first or Madhyamika now lies before us 
in the Madhyamika Vritti by Chandra-Kirtti, and there is 
every hope that other philosophical treaties also, for instance, 
the Nyaya-samuchchaya, may be made accessible to us by 
the labours of these indefatigable scholars. 

The Sutras or rather Karikas of the Madhyamika school 
must, of course, be distinguished from the system of thought 
which they are meant to explain. The characteristic feature 
of that system is the Sunya-vada, or nihilism, pure and 
simple. As such it is referred to and refuted in Gotama’s 
Nyaya-Sutras IV, 3 7 to 40, in Kapila’s Samkhya-Sutras I, 
43, 44, in Badarayana's Vedanta-Sutras II, 2, 28, Xvhere 
Samkara distinctly refers the doctrine that we know no 
objects, but only our perceptions of them, to Sugata or 
Buddha. The author of the Panchadasi quotes the Madhya- 
mikas by name as the teachers of universal nihilism (Sarvam 
Sunyam). 

If Nagarjuna was really the author of the Madhyamika- 
Sutras, as we now possess them, they would carry us back 
to about the first century a.d., and we should have in his 
Karikas, as explained by Chandra-Kirtti, the oldest docu- 
ment of systematic philosophy in India, which will require 
very careful examination. Though it is different, no doubt, 
from all the six systems, it nevertheless shares in common 
with them many of the ideas and even technical terms. If 
it teaches the Sunyatva or emptiness of the world, this after 
all is not very different from the Vedantic Aviclya, and the 
Samkhya Aviveka, and if it teaches the Pratityatva of 
everything, that’ need be no more than the dependence of 
everything on something else. 1 The distinction made by 
the Madhyamikas between what is Paramarthika, real in 
the highest sense, and Samvritika, veiled, is much the same 
as the distinction of the later Vedanta between what is 

^-Pradtva in Pratitya-samutpada and similar words may best be 
rendered by dependent or conditioned. A son, for instance, is a son, 
Pitaram Pratitya, dependent on a father, and a father is impossible 
without a son. In the same way everything is dependent on some- 
thing else. 
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really real (Paramarthatah), and what is Vyavaharika, 
(phenomenal or the result of Maya, sometimes called 
Samriti, the veil that covers the Nirguna Brahman or the 
Tad, which again is not very different from what the 
Buddhists meant originally .by Sunya, empty, for they hold 
that even the Sunya is not altogether nothing. Many of 
the technical terms used by the Madhyamikas are the same 
as those with which we are acquainted in the other syvstems. 
Duhkha, pain, for instance, is divided into Adhyatmika, 
intrinsic, Adhibhautika, extrinsic, and Adhidaivika, divine 
or supernatural. We meet with the five perceptions of 
colour, taste, smell, touch, and sound, and with their five 
causes, light, water, earth, air, and ether, and we also have 
the well-known idea that Manas, mind, forms the sixth 
sense. What is peculiar to the Buddhists is that to them 
neither the objects of sense nor the sensations point to an 
underlying substance or reality. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to both Sarat Chandra 
Das and Sid Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana for their labours 
in Tibet, and we look forward to many valuable contribu- 
tions from their pen, more particularly for retranslations 
from Tibetan. 

Whether Buddhist philosophy shares more in common 
with the Samkhya than with the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
seems to me 'as doubtful as ever. The fundamental position 
of the Samkhya, as Satkaryavada, is the very opposite of 
the Buddhist view of the world. 

Bibliography 

It was in 1852 that I published my first contributions to 
a study of Indian philosophy in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschajt. These papers did not 
extend, however, beyond the Vaiseshika and Nyaya-philo- 
sophy as treated in the Tarkasamgraha, and more urgent 
occupations collected with the edition of the Rig-veda 
prevented me at the time from finishing what I had pre- 
pared for publication on the other systems of Indian 
philosophy. Though, of course, much new and important 
material has come to light in the meantime, particularly 
through the publications of the Vaiseshika-Sutras in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, through the complete translation of 
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them by A. E. Gough, 1873, and through the comprehensive 
researches of European scholars, such as Professors Deussen 
and Garfoe, I found that there was not much to alter in my 
old account of Gotama’s and Kanada’s philosophies, as given 
in the German Oriental Journal, and in my paper on Indian 
Logic contributed to the late Archbishop Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought. Indian philosophy has this great 
advantage that each tenet is laid down in the Sutras with . 
the utmost precision, so that there can be little doubt as 
to what Kanada or Gotama thought about the nature of 
the soul, the reality of human knowledge, the relation 
between cause and ‘effect, the meaning of creation, and the 
relation between God or the Supreme Being and man. 
Thus it may be understood why even papers published so 
long ago as 1824, such as J. Colebrooke’s papers on the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika and the other systems of Indian 
.philosophy, may still be recommended to all who want 
trustworthy information on Indian philosophy. These 
essays have sometimes been called antiquated, but there 
is a great difference between what is old and what is anti- 
quated. The difficulty in giving an account of these 
systems for the benefit of European readers consists far 
more in deciding what may be safely omitted, so as to 
bring out the salient points of each system, than in re- 
capitulating all their tenets. 

Books in which the Nyaya and Vaiseshika-sy stems may 
be studied by those who are unacquainted with Sanskrit 
are, besides the papers of Colebrooke: 

Ballantyne, The Aphorisms of the Nyaya-Philosophy by 
Gautama, Sanskrit and English, Allahabad, 1850. (Gautama 
is the same as Gotama, only that by a tacit agreement 
Gotama has generally been used as the name of the philo- 
sopher, Gautama as that of Buddha, both belonging, it 
would seem, to the famify of the Gautamas or Gotamas, 
the MSS. varying with regard to the vowel.) 

A. E. Gough, The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanada, 
translated, Benares, 1873. 

Manilal Nabubhai Dvivedi, The Tarka-Kaumudi, being 
an introduction to the principles of the Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya-philosophies by Laugakshi Bhaskara, Bombay, 1886. 
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This is the same author to whom we owe a valuable edition 
of the Yogasara-samgraha. 

Windisch, Uber das Nyaya-bhashya, Leipzig, s. a. 

Kesava Sastri, The Nyaya-darsana with the commentary 
of Vatsyayana, in the Pundit, 1877, pp. 60, 109, 311, 36 3 
(incomplete) ; see also Bibliotheca Indica, 

Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas. The Tarkasamgraha of Annam- 
bhatta, with the author's Dipika and Govardhana's Nyaya- 
bodhiui, prepared by the late Rao Bahadur Yasavanta 
Vasadeo Athalya, and published with critical and explana- 
tory notes, . Bombay, 1897. This book reached me after 
these chapters on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika were written, 
but not too late to enable me to profit by several of his 
explanations and criticisms, before they were printed. 

Nyaya-Philosophy 

Though Nyaya has always been translated by logic, we 
must not imagine that the Nyaya-Sutras are anything like 
our treatises on formal logic. There is, no doubt, a greater 
amount of space allowed to logical questions in these than 
in any of the other systems of Indian philosophy; but 
originally the name of Nyaya would have been quite as 
applicable to the Purva-Mimamsa, which is actually called 
Nyaya in such works, for instance, as Sayana’s Nyaya- 
mala-vistara, published by Goldstucker. Nor is logic the 
sole or chief end of Gotama’s philosophy. Its* chief end, 
like that of the other Darsanas, is salvation, the summum 
bonum which is promised to all. This summum bonum is 
called by Gotama Nihsreyasa, literally that which has 
nothing better, the non plus ultra of blessedness. This 
blessedness, according to the ancient commentator Vatsya- 
yana, is described as consisting in renunciation with regard 
to all the pleasures of this life, and in the non-acceptance 
of, or indifference to any rewards in the life to come; as 
being in ^ fact what Brahman is, without fear, without 
desire, without decay, and without death. Even this 
Brahmahood must not be an object of desire, for such desire 
would at once produce a kind of bondage, and prevent that 
perfect freedom from all fear or hope, which is to follow 
by itself, but should never be yearned for. This perfect 
state of freedom, or resignation, can, according to Gotama, 
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be realised in one way only, namely, by knowledge, and 
in this case, by a knowledge of the sixteen great topics of 
the Nyaya-philosophy. 

Summum Bonum 

In this respect all the six systems of philosophy are 
alike, they always promise to their followers or their 
believers the attainment of the highest bliss that can be 
obtained ;by man. The approaches leading to that bliss 
vary, and the character also of the promised bliss is not 
always the same; yet in each of the six systems philosophy 
is recommended not, as with us, for the sake of knowledge, 
but for the highest purpose that man can strive after in 
this life, that is, his own salvation. 

We saw that the Vedanta recognised true salvation or 
Moksha in the knowledge of Brahman, which knowledge 
is tantamount to identity with Brahman. This. Brahman 
or God is, as the Upanishads already declare, invisible, and 
far beyond the reach of the ordinaiy faculties of our. mind. 
But he can be learnt from revelation as contained in the 
Veda, and as Svetaketu was taught 4 Tat tvam asi/ c That 
art Thou/ every Vedantist is to learn in the end the same 
lesson, and to realise his identity with Brahman, as the 
fulfilment of all desires, and the surcease of all suffering 
(Duhkhanta). 

The end of all suffering is likewise the object of the 
Samkhya-philosophy, though it is . to be . reached . by. a 
different road. Kapila, being a dualist,, admits .an objective 
substratum by the side of a subjective, spirit or rather 
spirits, and he sees the cause of all suffering in the spirits" 
identifying themselves with what is purely objective or 
material. He therefore recognises the true means of des- 
troying all bondage and regaining perfect freedom of the 
spirit in our distinguishing clearly between spirit and 
matter, between subject and object,, between Purusha and 
Prakriti. Kaivalya, or aloneness., is the right name for 
that highest state of bliss which is promised to us by the 
Samkhya-philosophy. 

The Yoga-iphilosophy, holds much, the same view of the 
soul recovering its freedom, but it insists strongly on 
certain spiritual exercises by which the soul may best 
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obtain and maintain peace and quietness, and thus free 
itself effectually from the illusions and sufferings of life. 
It also lays great stress on devotion to a Spirit, supreme 
among all the other spirits, whose very existence, according 
to Kapila, cannot be established by any of the recognised 
means of real knowledge, the Pramanas. 

Of the two Mimamsas we have seen already that the 
Brahma-Mimamsa or the Vedanta recognises salvation as 
due to knowledge of the Brahman, which knowledge pro- 
duces at once the recognition of oneself as in reality Brah- 
man (Brahmavid Brahma eva bhavati, 'He who knows 
Brahman is Brahman indeed'). It is curious to observe 
that, while the Samkhya insists on a distinction between 
Purushas, the subjects, and Prakriti, all that is objective, 
as the only means of final beatitude, the Vedanta on the 
contrary postulates the surrendering of all distinction be- 
tween the Self and the world, and between the Self and 
Brahman as the right means of Moksha. The roads are 
different, but the point reached at last is much the same. 

The other Mimamsa, that of Jaimini, diverges widely 
from that of Badarayana. It lays its chief stress on works 
(Karman) and their right performance, and holds that 
salvation may ;be obtained through the performance of such 
works, if only they are performed without any desire of 
rewards, whether on earth or in heaven. 

Lastly, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems, though they 
also aim at salvation, are satisfied with pointing out the 
means of it as consisting in correct knowledge, such as can 
only be obtained from a clear apprehension of the sixteen 
topics treated by Gotama, or the six or seven categories 
put forward by Kanada. These two philosophies, agreeing 
as they do among themselves, seem to me to differ very 
characteristically from all the others in so far as they 
admit of nothing invisible or transcendent f Avyakta), 
whether corresponding to Brahman or to Prakriti. They 
are satisfied with teaching that the soul is different from 
the body, and they think that, if this belief in the body 
as our own is’ once surrendered, our sufferings, which 
always reach us through the body, will cease by themselves. 

But while we can understand that each of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy may succeed in removing pain, 
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it is very difficult to see in what that actual happiness was 
supposed to consist which remained after that removal. 

The Vedanta speaks of Ananda, or bliss, that lesides in 
the highest Brahman; but the happiness to be enjoyed by 
the souls near the throne of Brahman, and in a kind of 
paradise, is not considered as final, but is assigned to a 
lower class only. That paradise has no attraction, and 
would give no real satisfaction to those who have reached 
the knowledge of the Highest Brahman. Their blissful 
knowledge is described as oneness with Brahman, but no 
details are added. The bliss held out by the Samkhyas 
also is very vague and indefinite. It can arise only from 
the Purusha himself, if left entirely to himself, far from all 
the illusions and disturbances arising from objective nature, 
or the works of Prakriti. 

Lastly, the Apavarga (bliss) of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika systems seems entirely negative, and produced simply 
by the removal of false knowledge. Even the different 
names given to the supreme bliss promised by each system 
of philosophy tell us very little. Mukti and Moksha mean 
deliverance, Kaivalya, isolation or detachment, Nihsreyasa, 
non plus ultra , Amrita, immortality, Apavarga, delivery. 
Nor does the well-known Buddhist term Nirvana help us 
much. We know indeed from Pafiini (VIII, 2, 50) that 
the word was pre-Buddhistic and existed in his time. Pie 
tells us that, if used in the sense of ‘ blown out,' the right 
form would be Nirvatah, such as Nirvato vatah, ' the wind 
has ceased to blow/ but Nirvano-jnih, 'the fire- is gone 
out/ We cannot prove, however, that Nirvana was used 
as the technical term for the summum bonum in Panini’s 
time, and it does not seem to occur in the classical Upatii- 
shads. Its occurring as the title of one of the modern 
Upanishads makes it all the more likely that it was 
borrowed there from Buddhistic sources. There is one 
passage only, in the shorter text of the Maitreya 1 Upani- 
shad where Nirvanam anusasanam occurs, possibly meant 
for Nirvananusasanam, the teaching of Nirvana. What 
should be clearly understood is that in the early Buddhistic 
writings also, Nirvana does not yet mean a complete blow- 

1 Sacred Books of the East, XV, p. 61. 
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in g out of the individual soul, .but rather the blowing out 
and subsiding of all human passions and the peace and 
quietness which result from it. The meaning of complete 
annihilation was a later and purely philosophical meaning 
attached to Nirvana, and no one certainly could form an 
idea of what that Nirvana was meant to be in the Buddhist 
Nihilistic or Sunyata-philosophy. I doubt even whether 
the Upanishads could have given us a description of what 
they conceived their highest Mukti or perfect freedom to 
be. In fact they confess themselves (Taitt. Up. II, 4, 1) 
that ‘ all speech turns, away from the bliss of Brahman., 
unable to reach it 1 /, and when language fails, thought is not 
likely to fare better. 

Means of Salvation 

Turning now to the means by which the Nyaya-philo- 
sophy undertakes to secure the attainment of the summum 
bonum or Apavarga, we find them enumerated in the 
following list: 

The Sixteen Topics or Padarthas 

(1) Pramana,' means of knowledge; (2) Prameva, objects 
of knowledge; (3) Samsaya, doubt; (4) Prayojana, pur- 
pose; (5) Drishtanta, instance; (6) Siddhanta, established 
truth; (7) Avayava, premisses; (8) Tarka, reasoning; (9) 
Nirnaya, conclusion ; ( 10) Va,da, argumentation ; (11) J alpa, 
sophistry; (12) Vitanda, wrangling, cavilling; (13) Hetva- 
bhasa, fallacies; (14) Chhala, quibbles; (15) jati, false 
analogies; (16) Nigrahasthana, unfitness for arguing. 

This may seem a very strange list of the topics to be 
treated by any philosophy, particularly by one that claims 
the title of Nyaya or logic. It is clear that in reality 
the chapters on Pramana or means of knowledge, and 
Prameya, objects of knowledge, comprehend the whole of 
philosophy. 

Means of Knowledge 

The four Pramanas, according to Gotama, are Pratyaksha, 

1 See a very learned article on Nirvana by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana, in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, VI, 
part i, p. 22. 
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sensuous perception, Anumana, inference, Upamana, com- 
parison, and Sab-da, word. 

Perception comes first, because inference can only begin 
to do its work after perception has prepared the way, and 
lias supplied the materials to which inference can be applied. 
Comparison is no more than a subordinate kind of inference, 
while the Sabda or the word, particularly that of the Veda, 
depends again, as w<e should say, on a previous inference 
by which the authority of the word, more particularly the 
revealed word, has first been established. Imperfect as this 
analysis of our instruments of knowledge may seem, it 
seems to me highly creditable to Indian philosophers that 
they should have understood the necessity of such an 
analysis on the very threshold of any system of philosophy. 
How many misunderstandings might have been avoided if 
all philosophers had recognised the necessity of such an 
introductory chapter. If we must depend for all our know- 
ledge, first on our senses, then on our combinatory and 
reasoning faculties, the question whether _ revelation falls 
under the one or the other, or whether it can claim an 
independent authority, can far more easily be settled than 
if such questions are not asked in limine , but turn up 
casually whenever* transcendental problems come to be 
treated. 


Objects of Knowledge 

The objects of knowledge, as given by the Nyaya, com- 
prehend omne scibile , such as body, soul, organs of sense, 
qualities, cognition, mind, will, .fault, de? x1 \ o~ : -v- 
and final freedom. These objects are a :r -I : r 
singly, but have of course little to do with logic. ^ Doubt 
and purpose mark the first steps towards philosophical dis- 
cussion, instances and established truths supply materials, 
while premisses and reasoning lead on to the conclusion 
which disputants wish to reach. From Nos. 10 to 16, we 
have rules for dialectic rather than for logic. We are taught 
how to meet the artifices of our antagonists in a long argu- 
mentation, how to avoid or to resist sophistry, wrangling, 
fallacies, quibbles, false analogies, and downright mis- 
statements, in fact, how to defend truth against unfair 
antagonists. 
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If from our point of view we deny the name of logic to 
such problems, we should be perfectly justified, though a 
glance at the history of Greek philosophy would show. us 
that, before logic became an independent branch of philo- 
sophy it was likewise mixed up with dialectic and with 
questions of some more special interest, the treatment of 
which led gradually to the elaboration of general rules of 
thought, applicable to all reasoning, whatever its subject 
may be. 

It is quite clear that these sixteen topics should on no 
account 'be rendered, as they mostly have been, by the six- 
teen categories. Categories are the praedicabilia, or what- 
ever can be predicated, and however much the meaning of 
this term may have been varied by European philosophers, 
it could never have been so far extended as to include 
wrangling, fallacies, quibbles and all the rest. W e shall 
see that the six or seven Padarthas of the Vaiseshikas 
correspond far more nearly to the categories of the Aristote- 
lian and afterwards of European philosophy in general. 

Padartha, Object 

Nothing shows so well the philosophical character of the 
Sanskrit language as this very word Padartha, which has 
been translated 'by category. It means in ordinary Sanskrit 
simply a thing, but literally it meant Artlia, the meaning, 
the object, Pada, of a word. What we should call objects 
of thought, they called far more truly objects of words, 
thus showing that from the earliest times they understood 
that no thought was possible except in a word, and that 
the objects of our knowledge became possible only after 
they had been named. Their language passed through an 
opposite process to that of Latin. Latin called every kind 
of knowledge or all known things gnomina, from gnosco, 
to know; but after a time, and after the initial g had been 
dropped, as we drop it involuntarily in gnat, their gnomina 
became nomina, and were then supposed to be something 
different from the old and forgotten gnomina ; they became 
nomina, i.e. mere names. 

Six Padarthas of Vaiseshika 

According to the Vaiseshikas, we have six Padarthas, 
i.e. six general meanings, categories or predicates, to which 
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all words £.<?. all thirds can be referred. All known things 
must be either substances (9), qualities (24), or motions, 
the last meaning, however, more than mere local move- 
ment, so as to correspond in fact to our activity or even 
to our becoming (Werden). Knowledge (Buddhi) is here 
treated as one of the qualities of the soul, which itself is 
one of the substances, so that many things which with us 
belong to psychology and logic, are treated by the Vaise- 
shikas under this head. 

The next two, the general and the particular, com- 
prehend what is shared in common by many objects, and 
what is peculiar to one, and- thus distinguishes it from all 
others. 

Samavaya or intimate connection is a very useful name 
for a connection between things which cannot exist one 
without the other, such as cause and -effect, parts and the 
whole, and the like. It conies very near to the Avina- 
bhava, i.e. the N ot- without-being, and should be carefully 
distinguished from mere conjunction or succession. 

The seventh category, Abhava, or negation, was added, 
it would seem, at a later time, and* can be applied to pre- 
vious, to present or to subsequent non-existence, or even 
to absolute Abhava. 

Madhava’s Account of Nyaya 

In order to see what, in the eyes of native scholars, the 
Nyaya-philosophy was meant to achieve, it may be useful 
to look at an account of it given by the great Madhava- 
charya in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha, the compendium of 
all the systems of philosophy. ' The Nyaya-sastra/ he says, 

* consists of five books, and each book contains two daily 
portions or Ahnikas. In the first Ahnika of the first book 
the venerable Gotama discusses the definitions of nine 
subjects, beginning with "proof” (Pramana), and in the 
second those of the remaining seven, beginning with dis- 
cussion (Vada). In the first daily portion of the second 
book he examines doubt (8), discusses the four kinds of 
proof, and refutes all objections that could be made against 
their being considered as instruments of right knowledge ; 
and in the second he shows that “ presumption *’ and other 
Pramanas are really included in the four kinds of "proof” 
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already given. In the first daily portion of the third hook 
he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, “ understanding ” (Buddhi) and 
mind (Manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines activity (Pravritti), faults (Dosha), 
transmigration (Pretyabhava), fruit or reward (Phala), 
pain (Duhkha), and final liberation (Apavarga) ; in the 
second he investigates the truth as to the causes of the 
“faults,” and also the subject of “wholes” and “parts.” 
In the first daily portion of the fifth book he discusses the 
various kinds of futility (Jati), and in the second the 
various kinds of objectionable proceedings (Nigraha- 
sthana)/ 

After having held out in the first Sutra the promise of 
eternal salvation to all who study his philosophy properly, 
Gotama proceeds at once to a description of the steps by 
which the promised Nihsreyasa, or highest happiness, is to 
be attained, namely by the successive annihilation of false 
knowledge, of faults, of activity, and, in consequence, of 
birth and suffering. When the last or suffering has been 
annihilated there follows ipso facto freedom, or blessedness 
(Apavarga), literally abstersion or purification. This pro- 
cess reminds us strongly of some of the links in the Patichcha 
Samuppada of the Buddhists. This is generally translated 
by Chain of Causation, and was meant to sum up the causes 
of existence or of misery, the twelve Nidanas. It really 
means origin resting on something else. The first step is 
Avidya or that cosmic Nescience which was so fully elabo- 
rated in the Vedanta-philosophy. According to the Bud- 
dhists there follow on Avidya the Samkharas 1 , all the 
varieties of existence; on these Vijnana, sensation; on this 
Namarupa, names and forms ; on these the Shadayatana, 
the six organs of perception. Then follow in succession 
Sparsa, contact, Vedana, sensation, Trishna, desire, Upa- 
dana, attachment, Bhava, state of existence, Jati, birth, 
Jaramarana, decay and death, Soka, sorrow, Parideva, 
lamentation, Duhkha, suffering, Daurmanasya, grief, and 
Upayasa, despair 2 . 

This chain of successive states proclaimed by Buddha 

1 Cf. Gartbe, Samkhya-Philosophie, p. 269 seq. 

2 Cf. Childers, s.v. 
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has formed the subject of ever so many commentaries, none 
of which seems quite satisfactory. The chain of Gotama 
is shorter than that of Gautama, but the general likeness 
can hardly be mistaken. Who was the earlier of the two, 
Gotama or Gautama, is still a contested question, but what- 
ever the age of our Sutras (the sixteen topics) may be, 
a Nyaya-philosophy existed clearly before the rise of Bud- 
dhism. 


I. Framana 

Gotama proceeds next to examine each of the sixteen 
topics. 

The first topic or Padartha is Pramana, which is said to 
consist of four kinds, all being means or measures of know- 
ledge. They are in the Nyaya as in the Vaiseshika, 
(1) Pratyaksha, sense-perception; (2) Anumana, Inference; 
(3) Upamana, comparison; and (4) Sabda, word. 

Perception or Pratyaksha 

1. Perception (Pratyaksha) is explained as knowledge 
produced by actual contact between an organ of sense and 
its corresponding object, this object being supposed to be 
real. How a mere passive impression, supposing the con- 
tiguity of the organs of sense with outward objects had 
once been established, can be changed into a sensation or 
into a presentation (V orstellung ) , or what used to be 
called a material, idea, is a question not even asked by 
Gotama. 

Inference or Anumana 

2. Inference (Anumana), preceded by perception, is 
described as of three kinds, Purvavat, proceeding from whafc 
was before, i.e. an antecedent; Seshavat, proceeding from 
what was after, i.e. a consequent; and Samanyato Drishta, 
proceeding from what is constantly seen together. Though, 
as we saw, Charvaka rejects every kind of Anumana or 
inference, he, as Vachaspati Misra remarks very acutely 
•(Karika 5), in attacking his antagonists for their mistaken 
faith in inference, does really himself rely on inference, 
without .which. he could not so much as surmise that Ms 
antagonists held erroneous opinions, such erroneous opinions 

Vol. IV— 2 
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being never brought into contact with his organs of sense, 
but being supposed to exist on the strength of Anutnana. 

The meaning of the three kinds of inference differs con- 
siderably according to different commentators. It is 
generally explained that a Purvavat, preceded by or 
possessed of a prius, refers to the mutual relation between 
a sign and what is signified ! by it, so that the observation 
of the sign leads to the observation or rather inference of 
what is universally associated with it or marked by it. 
This unconditoinal association is afterwards treated under 
the name of Vyapti, literally pervasion of one thing by 
another. Examples will make this clearer. When we see 
a river rising we infer as its Purva or prius that it has 
rained. When we see that the ants carry their eggs, or 
that the peacocks are screaming, we infer as the Sesha or 
posterior that it will rain (Nyaya S. II, 5, 37). It is true 
that in all these cases the reason given for an inference 
may, as it is called, wander away, that is, may prove too 
much or too little. In that case the fault arises from the. 
conditioned character of the Vyapti or the pervasion. 
Thus the rising of a river may be due to its having been 
dammed up, the carrying off their eggs by the ants may 
have been caused by some accidental disturbance of their 
hill, and the screaming of the peacocks may really have 
been imitated by men. The fault, however, in such cases 
does not affect the process of inference, but the Vyapti 
only; and as soon as the relation between the sign and 
the thing signified has been rectified, the inference will 
come right. Each Vyapti, that is each inductive truth, 
consists of a sign (Linga), and the bearer of a sign (Lingin). 
The bearer of the sign is called Vyapaka or pervading, the 
sign itself Vyapya, what is to be pervaded. Thus smoke 
is the sign (Linga, Vyapya), and fire is what pervades 
the smoke, is always present when there is smoke, is the 
"sine qua non of smoke, is therefore Lingin or Vyapaka. 

But everything depends on whether the two are either 
absolutely or only conditionally related. These conditions 
are called the Upadhis. Thus the relation between fire and 
smoke is conditioned by damp firewood; and there are 
other cases also where fire exists without smoke, as in a 
red : ho.t iron ball. 
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The third kind of inference, the Samanyato Drishta, 
based on what is constantly seen together, is illustrated 
•by our inferring that the sun is moving because it is seen 
in different places, everything that is seen in different 
places being known to have moved. Here the Vyapti. on 
which the ancient logicians depended, had to wait til] it 
was corrected by Copernicus. 

Even a deaf man may infer the existence of sound if 
he sees a particular conjunction of a drumstick with a drum. 
It requires but a certain amount of experience to infer the 
presence of an ichneumon from seeing an excited snake, or 
to infer fire from perceiving the heat of water, nay to infer 
the existence of an organ of touch from our feeling any 
animated body. In all such cases the correctness of the 
inference is one thing, the truth of the conclusion quite 
another, the latter being always conditioned by the presence 
or absence of certain Upadhis. 

Different from this very natural explanation of the three 
kinds of Anumana is another, according to which Sesha is 
not supposed to mean subsequent effect, allowing us to 
infer its invariable cause, but is to be taken in the sense of 
what is left. This is illustrated by an example, such as 
‘Earth is different from all other elements, because it alone 
possesses the quality of smell/ that is to say, earth is left 
over, being separated from all other elements by its 
peculiar quality of smell. One might have inferred from 
the fact that the element of earth possesses smell, that all 
elements possessed the same. But this is wrong, because 
it is Aprasakta, i.e. does not apply. It would be no better 
than if we were to infer that smell must belong to other 
qualities and actions also, which would be simply absurd. 
But as earth is different from all other substances, we may 
infer that smell does not belong to anything that is not 
earth, except artificially, as in scented articles. This is the 
residuary inference, or method of residues. 

In the same manner we are told that Purva, the prius, 
should not be taken in the sense of antecedent cause, but 
as a general concept the properties of which have been 
formerly comprehended as known. Thus from smoke on 
a hill we should infer the presence of a particular fire on 
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the hill, falling under the general concept of fire as belong- 
ing to the genus fire. 

The third, or Samanyato Drishta, inference, is illustrated 
'by our inferring the existence of senses, # which are by 
themselves imperceptible (Indriyani Atindriyani), because 
we do perceive colour &c., and as no actions can take place 
without instruments we may infer the existence of senses 
&s instruments for our action of seeing, . &c. Samanyato 
Drishta thus becomes very like the seeing of a general 
concept. It is inference from the sensible to the super- 
sensible. • 

With all respect for Indian commentators, both ancient 
and modern, I must confess that I prefer the more natural 
explanation of the three kinds of inference being based on 
cause, effect, and association, nay I find it difficult to under- 
stand why this view should have been given up by the 
modern Naiyayikas. 

Among these three inferences, the first and last are called 
Vita or straightforward, the second Avita, or not straight- 
forward; -but this only if we adopt the second explanation 
of the three kinds of Anumana. 

We shall have to deal again with Anumana when we 
come to consider the seventh Padartha, the Avayavas or 
Premisses, or what we should call the members of a 
syllogism. 


Comparison or Upamana 

3. Next follows Comparison (Upamana) or recognition 
of likeness, explained as an instrument for ascertaining 
what has to be ascertained by means of similarity with 
something well known before. For instance, having been 
told that a Gavaya ( bos guvaeus) is like a cow, and seeing 
an^ animal like a cow, but not a cow, a man may infer that 
it is a Gavaya. 


Word or Sabda 

4. Word (Sabda) is explained either as a precept of one 
worthy to .be trusted, or as a right precept. It refers, we 
are told, either to visible or invisible' objects. It is curious 
to see that among the people to be trusted (Apta) the com- • 
mentator should mention not only Rishis and Aryas, but 
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■Mlechhas or barbarians also, provided they are well In- 
formed. Strictly speaking the Veda would not come under 
Sa'bda, unless it can be proved to be Aptavachana, the word 
of one worthy to be trusted. 

II. Prameya 

The second Pada'rtha or topic is Prameya, that is, all that 
can be established by the four Pramanas, or what we 
should call omne scibile . Twelve such objects are men- 
tioned: (1) Self or soul, (2) body, (3) senses, (4) sense- 
objects, (5) understanding, (6) mind, (7) activity (will), 
(8) faults, (9) transmigration, (10) rewards of deeds, 
(11) suffering, (12) final beatitude. The first six of these 
are called causative, the other six caused. Gotama next pro- 
ceeds to define each of these Prameyas, by enumerating the 
characteristics peculiar to each. 

1. The characteristics of the Self are desire, hatred, will, 
pleasure, pain, and knowing (Buddhi). 

2. Body is defined as the seat of action, of the senses, and 
what they intimate, that is, their objects 1 . 

3. The senses or organs of sense are defined as those of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing. They are supposed 
to arise from the elements. 

4. These elements (from which the senses draw their 
origin and their perceptions) are earth, water, light, air, 
and ether; while the objects of the senses are the qualities 
of earth, &c., such as odour, savour, colour, touch, and 
sound. It is essential to remember that of the elements 
the first four are both eternal and non-eternal, while the 
fifth, Alcasa, which we translate by ether, is eternal only, 
and hence not tangible. The non-eternal substances are 
either inorganic, organic, or sensitive, but always related 
to the sense, so that the sense of light perceives or sees 
light only. The sense of scent perceives odour only, and 
so on. 

5. * As to Buddhi, understanding, it is by the Naiyayikas 
explained as being the same as apprehension or knowledge, 

1 According to the commentary the sensations, and according to the 
next Sutra, the qualities of the objects of sense, which alone can be 
perceived. 
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and as being twofold, notion, Anubhava, and remembrance, 
Smarana. 

o. Mind (Manas) is different from understanding, and 
is explained as that which prevents more than one notion 
from arising at the same time, that is to say, it prevents 
the rushing in of all sorts of sensuous impressions at once, 
and regulates them in our consciousness. It is sometimes 
called the gatekeeper or controller of the senses. The 
transformation of sensations into percepts, and of percepts 
into concepts, a subject little cultivated by Indian philo- 
sophers, would naturally fall to the Manas. lyittle atten- 
tion, however, is paid by Hindu logicians to this subject, 
which has assumed such large proportions with us. Even 
the distinction between percepts, Vorstellungen , and con- 
cepts, Begriffe , has never been fully realised by Indian 
logicians. 

Manas or mind is considered as Anu or an atom, and 
■the question has -been fully discussed how Manas, being 
Ann, can be united with Atman, which is Vibhu, or in- 
finitely great. If, with the Mimamsakas, it were admitted 
that the two could unite, then there could never be any 
cessation of knowledge, such as we know there is in sleep, 
for the union of Atman and Manas, if once effected, would 
be indissoluble. It is held by the Naiyayikas that when 
Manas enters a particular region of the body called Puritat, 
the effect of the union of Atman and Manas is neutralised, 
and sleep ensues. If Manas were supposed to be co-exten- 
sive with the body it would be Anitya, non-eternal, and be 
destroyed with the body, and we should lose that which 
retains the impressions of acts done in the body, nay we 
should be unable to account for a future life and the in- 
equalities of birth in any future life; we should have to 
admit, in fact, effects without a cause. The Naiyayikas 
hold, therefore, that the Manas is both Anu, infinitely 
small, and Nitya, eternal (Tarka-kaumudi, p. 4, n. 24), while 
Manas, like Atman, is eternal and numerous, differing, how- 
ever, from Atman by being atomic in dimension. 

7. Activity (will) is the effort of body, of the under- 
standing working through the mind (Manas), and of the 
voice. 
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8. Faults cause acts, and acts bear fruit, good or bad 1 . 

9. Pretyabhava is transmigration. 

‘ 10. Rewards are results produced by faults, in the most 
general sense, and by actions, consequent on them, so that 
they are sometimes explained as consciousness of pleasure 
and* pain. 

11. Pain is characterised by vexation; and as pleasure 
also involves pain, both pain and pleasure are here treated 
together under pain. Entire deliverance from pain and 
pleasure is 

12. Apavarga or final beatitude. 

Having thus examined all that can form the object of 
our knowledge, the Pramanas or measures of knowledge, 
and the Prameyas, we now enter on the third of the sixteen 
topics. 


III. Samsaya 

Samsaya or doubt. Doubt, we are told, arises from our 
recognition of various attributes opposed to one another 
in one and the same object, as when we recognise in a 
distant object the qualities of a man and of a post. The 
definition given of doubt shows that the ancient logicians 
of India had carefully thought about the different causes of 
doubt, so that they were led to the admission of three or 
even five kinds of it. * 

IV. Prayojana. V. Drishtanta. VI. Maahanta 

But these disquisitions, as well as those referring to (IV ) 
Prayojana, purpose or motive; (V) Drishtanta, example, 
familiar case; (VI) Siddhanta, tenets, contain nothing that 
is of peculiar interest to the historian of philosophy, except 
so far as they offer once more the clearest evidence of a long 
continued previous study of logic in the ancient schools or 
settlements of India. 

VII. The Avavavas, or Members of a Syllogism 

Much more important is the next subject, the so-called 
members, that is, the members of a syllogism. To us a 

1 See I, 20, Pravrittidoshajanitarthah phalam. 
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syllogism and its structure are so familiar that we hardly 
feel surprised at meeting with it in the schools of logic in 
India., Yet, unless we are inclined to admit either an 
influence of Greek on Indian, or of Indian on Greek philo- 
sophy, neither of which has as yet ‘been proved, the coin- 
cidences between the two are certainly startling. As to 
myself I feel bound to confess that I see no evidence of 
any direct influence) either on one side or on the other; 
and though I am far from denying its possibility, I keep to 
my conviction, expressed many years ago, that we must 
here also admit the existence of undesigned coincidences to 
a much larger extent than our predecessors were inclined to 
do. We must never forget that what has been possible in 
one country, is possible in another also. 

At the time when the different systems of Indian philo- 
sophy became first known to the scholars of Europe every- 
thing that came from the East was looked upon as of 
extreme antiquity. There had been vague traditions of 
ancient Indian philosophy even before the time of Aristotle. 
Alexander himself, we are told, was deeply impressed with 
that idea, as we may gather from his desire to communicate 
with the gymnosophists of India. 

Indian and Greek Logic 

One of these gymnosophists or Digambaras seems to have 
been the famous Kalanos (Kalyana?), who died a voluntary 
death by allowing himself to be burnt before the eyes of 
the Macedonian army. It was readily admitted, therefore, 
by European scholars that the Hindu systems of philosophy) 
and particularly Indian Logic, were more ancient than that 
of Aristotle, and that the Greeks had borrowed the first 
elements of their philosophy from the Hindus. 

The view that Alexander "might actually have sent some 
Indian philosophical treatises to his tutor at home, and 
this even at a time when, as ^ far as we know at present, 
manuscripts in India were still unknown, and that Aris- 
totle might # have worked them up into a system, incon- 
ceivable as it now seems to us, was taken up and warmly 
defended by men like Gorres and others. Gorres under- 
took to prove that the Greeks had actually retained some 
technical terms taken from Sanskrit. For instance, as 
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Indian philosophers admit five elements, the fifth being 
called Akasa, ether, Gorres, without giving any reference, 
quoted a passage from Aristotle in which he speaks of a 
fifth element and calls it akat-onomaton, i.e. akcvs-riomir 
naium, this being probably an ingenious conjecture for 
akatonomaston . 1 It is quite true that one such verbal coin- 
cidence would settle the whole question, but even that one 
coincidence has not yet been discovered. No doubt there 
were many points of coincidence between Greek and Indian 
logic, but none in technical terms, which like proper names 
in Comparative Mythology, would have clinched the argu- 
ment once for all. 

But does it, on the other hand, show a higher power of 
historical criticism, if Niebuhr and others stood up for the 
opposite view and tried to derive Indian philosophy from 
Greece? Niebuhr is reported "to have said in his Lectures 
on Ancient History, Tf we look at Indian philosophy we 
discern traces of a great similarity with that of the Greeks* 
Now as people have given up the hypothesis that Greek 
philosophy formed itself after Indian philosophy, we can- 
not explain this similarity except by the intercourse which 
the Indians had with the Graeco-Macedonic kingdom of 
Bactra/ 

Is that really so? To Niebuhr and to most Greek scholars 
it would naturally seem next to impossible that Greek philo- 
sophy, which can be watched from its first childhood, should 
have been of foreign origin, a mere importation from India. 
They know how Greek philosophy grew up gradually, how 
its growth ran parallel with the progress of Grecian poetry, 
religion, art, and civilisation. They feel it to be a home- 
-grown production, as certainly as Plato and Aristotle were 
Greeks and not Brahmans. 

But they ought not to be surprised if Sanskrit scholars 
have just the same feeling with regard to Indian philosophy. 
They also can show how in India the first philosophical 
ideas, as yet in a very vague and shadowy form, show 
themselves in the hymns of the early poets of the Yeda. 
They can trace their gradual development in the Brahmanas 

1 Plutarch, De Placit. Philos, quotes Epicurus as to the soul being 
a -mixture of three elements, fire, air, and water, and a fourth 
a\atonomaston ho en auto aisthetikpn. » 
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and Upanishads. They can show how they gave rise to 
discussions, public and private, how they assumed a more 
and more definite form, and how at last they were fixed in 
different schools in that form in which they have reached 
us. They, too, are as certain that philosophy was auto- 
chthonous in India as that Gotama and Kanada were 
Brahmans and not Greeks. 

What then remains ? It seems to me that until it can be 
proved historically that the Greeks could freely converse 
with Indians in Greek or in Sanskrit on metaphysical sub- 
jects or vice versa, or until technical philosophical terms can 
be discovered in Sanskrit of Greek, or in Greek of Sanskrit 
origin, it will be best to accept facts and to regard both 
Greek and Indian philosophy as products of the intellectual 
soil^ of India and of Greece, and derive from their striking 
similarities this simple conviction only, that in philosophy 
also there is a wealth of truth which forms the common 
heirloom of all mankind, and may be discovered by all 
nations if they search for it with honesty and perseverance. 

Having once learnt this lesson we shall feel less inclined, 
whenever we meet with coincidences of any kind, to con- 
clude at once that they cannot be explained except by 
admitting a historical contact and a borrowing on one side 
or the other 1 . No doubt there are the Vaiseshika catego- 
ries=Padarthas, there is Dravya, substance, Guna, quality; 
there is genus=Samanya. and species =Visesha, nay, even 
syllogism = the Avayavas; there is inductions Vyapti, and 
deduction = Upanaya, both in Sanskrit and in Greek. But 
why not? If they could be developed naturally in Greece, 
why not in India ? Anyhow, we must wait and not hamper 
the progress of research by premature assertions. 

VIII. Tarka 

But before we enter into the intricacies of the Indian 
syllogism, it will he best to finish first what remains of the 
sixteen topics of the Nyaya. After the five members 
follows VIII, Tarka, which is explained as refutation, or 
reasoning from the fitness of the case, as when a person, 

1 ' See M. M., On Coincidences, a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Literature, 1896. 
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though seeing smoke on a hill, does not see that there 
must be fire, and is thereupon made to see that if the hill 
were without fire, it would of necessity be without smoke. 
It is meant to be a reductio ad absurdum . 

IX. Nirnaya 

The next topic to 'be considered is IX, Nirnaya, ascer- 
tainment. 


X-XVI. Vada, Galpa, Vitanda, Hetvabhasa, Jati, 
Chhala, Nigrahasthana 

Then follow the paragraphs connected with rhetoric or 
eristics rather than with logic, such as X, Vada or argu- 
mentation, consisting of objections and answers, both dis- 
putants, however, caring for truth only; next XI, Galpa, 
sophistical wrangling or attacking what has been estab- 
lished, by means of fraud; XIV, Jati, futility, arising from 
false analogies; XV, Chhala, quibbling; and XVI, Nigra- 
hasthana, unfitness for discussion. In the last five cases 
disputants are supposed to care for victory only, and not 
for truth. 

If this wrangling is devoid of any attempt at really 
establishing an opposite opinion, it is called XII, Vitanda, 
cavilling. 

We next come to XIII, Hetvabhasas, or specious argu- 
ments, that is, paralogisms and sophisms. These are 
Savyabhichara, arguments that prove too much, Viruddha, 
that prove the reverse, Prakaranasama, that tell equally on 
both sides, Sadhyasama, that stand themselves in need of 
proof, and Kalatita, mistimed. 

As to XV, Chhala, fraud in using words in a sense 
different from what is generally understood, and XIV, Jati, 
futility arising from change of class, they have been men- 
tioned before. It is difficult to understand why Jati, i.e. 
birth or genus, should mean a futile argument, unless it 
meant originally a transitio in alterum genus, as when, in 
answer to an argument that a man is unable to travel, 
because he has a fever, it should be answered that he is 
able to travel, because he is a soldier. Here the same man 
is referred first to the class of those who suffer from 
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fever, and then to that of soldiers who are always supposed 
to be able to march. 

The last, XVI, Nigrahasthana, unfitness for discussion, is 
when a man by misunderstanding or not understanding, yet 
continuing to talk, renders himself liable to reproof. 

This may seem a long list, though in several cases there 
are subdivisions which have here been left out, and yet at 
the end of the list Gotama actually apologises and says 
that there are many more sorts of futility, &c., which have 
been passed over by him, but will have to be discussed 
hereafter. 


Judgments on Indian Logic 

If we were to look upon this list of the sixteen topics, as 
some have done, as an abstract of Gotama’s whole philo- 
sophy, or with others, as his table of the categories, 
European philosophers would no doubt be justified in saying 
what Ritter said in his History of Philosophy that the ex- 
position of the Nyaya is tedious, loose, and unmethodical. 
It is certainly mixed up with subjects which have nothing 
to do with pure logic, but so was Greek logic in its begin- 
ning, in the school of Zeno, for instance. It may be also 
too minute for our taste, but it cannot be called loose at the 
same time. It is equally unfair to charge the Nyaya and 
all the other systems of Indian philosophy, with being un- 
practical and with entirely ignoring all the problems of 
ethics. We must remember that philosophy in India had 
very different antecedents from what it had with us. We 
ourselves can hardly conceive a philosophy which in the 
end is not to be of practical usefulness, and which ignores 
all questions of morality. But we must learn to take philo- 
sophers as they are. Morality with the Brahmans depends 
either on prescriptive sacra (Dharma), or on what is called 
Samaya, the agreement o f good people. But its strongest 
support is a firm belief in the solidarity of life here and 
hereafter, and a firm conviction that nothing can ever be 
lost. The popular mind of India seems never to have 
doubted the fact that every good or every evil thought 
or deed will grow and bear fruit, and that no one can 
ever escape from the consequences of his own acts and 
thoughts. Whether such a belief is right or wrong is not 
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the question, hut ifc produced at all events a deep sense of 
responsibility. Instead of complaints about the injustice 
and cruelty of God, people were taught that what seemed 
undeserved misfortunes, were fully deserved, were in fact 
the natural consequences of previous acts, and in one respect 
the safest means of paying off all debts* Philosophy at the 
same time held out a hope that in the end this net of con- 
sequences might be broken through, and the Self, enlight- 
ened by true knowledge, return to whence it came, return 
to himself and be himself ; that is, be again the Universal 
Self, free for ever from the chains and pains of this tran- 
sient episode of life on earth. 

That highest freedom and beatitude, according to Indian 
views, depended on philosophy or knowledge; it could not 
be acquired by good works or good thoughts alone. This 
again may be right or wrong, but I can discover no loose- 
ness of reasoning in it, nor ip Indian philosophy in general. 
We must not forget that, from a Hindu point of view, this 
life on earth is but an episode that may be very important 
in itself, but is a mere nothing compared with what lies 
behind and before, the eternal life of the soul. If they 
hold that a knowledge of the true relation between man 
and the world, and between man and the Author of the 
world, is essential to true freedom and true happiness, are 
they so far wrong? And what is true in the case of the 
Vedanta, the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, 
is true in a certain sense of the Nvaya also. It may be 
said that the fundamental points of this philosophy are 
contained in what can be known, Prameya, and the means 
of knowing, Pramana, that is to sav, it seemed necessary 
to Gotama to establish, first of all, the limits of the two, 
just as Kant began his philosophy with his Critique of 
Pure Reason, that is, the tracing of the limits of Pure 
Reason. But this being done in full detail under his 
sixteen headings, Gotama too, like Badarayana and Kapila, 
enters on an explanation of the process by which it was 
possible to destroy ignorance or Mithyajnana, which, as he 
holds, is the time cause of error or sin, ' which is the cause 
of activity, which is the cause of birth, which is the cause 
of suffering ’ (T, 2), This, whether right or wrong, is at all. 
events perfectly coherent, nor does it betray any looseness 
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of reasoning, if indirectly the whole Nyaya-philosophy is 
called the cause of final freedom or blessedness. Modern 
Nyaya is almost entirely confined to Pramana. 

The Later Books of the Nyaya 

In this way the first book of the Nyaya-Sutras gives us 
indeed a fair outline of the whole of Gotama’s philosophy, 
while the following three books enter into a more minute 
examination of its details. Thus the second book treats 
more fully of the Pramanas, the third and fourth of the 
Prameyas, the fifth treats of all that comes under the head 
of paralogisms. Some of the questions discussed in these 
books show quite clearly that they must have formed the 
subject of lively and long-continued controversy, for though 
some of the abjections raised may seem to us of little 
importance, they prove at all events the conscientiousness 
of the early Naiyayikas. 

Pratyaksha, Perception 

That sensuous perception should be a Pramana or 
authority would hardly seem to us to have required further 
proof. But Gotama or his opponent starts the question, 
on what ground the evidence of the senses can claim such 
authority, or who is the authority of its authority. This 
is an idea that anticipates an important element of modern 
philosophy. As a balance may serve to weigh a thing, but 
must also be weighed or tested itself, it might be said that 
the authority of the senses also requires to be established 
by another authority, and so on ad infinitum . In answer 
to this Gotama uses what seems to be an ad hominem 
argument, namely, that if there is no authority anywhere, 
there can be none on the side of the objector either. The 
objector would cut away the ground under his own feet, 
and thus would himself have no locus standi for offering 
any objections (II, 13). 

But admitting that sensuous perception has authority 
just as a lamp has light to light up the things around it, 
the next question is whether the definition of sensuous 
perception, that which results from contact of sense with 
its object, is not incomplete, because for real perception 
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there must be contact not only with the organs of sense, 
but likewise between the senses and the mind (Manas), and 
between the mind and the Self (Atman). This is not 
denied by Gotama, he only defends himself by saying that 
everything xannot ;be said at the same time, and that his 
definition of perception, though it dwells only on what is 
essential (the contact of sense and object), does by no 
means exclude that between mind and Self, on the contrary 
takes it here for granted. He also admits that contact 
between sense and object does not invariably produce 
perception, that in fact there may be sensation without 
perception, as when we are so absorbed in listening to music 
that we do not perceive the objects around us, from want 
of attention. This again reminds us of modern philosophy. 
Even such questions as to whether there is any interval of 
time between our hearing the sound of a word and our 
realising its meaning, are alluded to by Gotama and his 
school, and the question whether several impressions can be 
taken in at the same time is negatived by a reference to the 
running of a pin through a number of sheets of a MS. 
Here the piercing seems simultaneous, yet we know that it 
can only be successive. Another question also which has 
lately occupied our psycho-physiologists, whether perception 
does not involve inference, is discussed by Gotama (II, 31), 
particularly in cases where our senses can apprehend a part 
only of their object when perceiving, for instance, a tree, 
of which one side only can be seen at the time, while the 
rest has to be supplied by memory or inference. This leads 
him on to another question whether there really is such a 
thing as a whole, and as we can in reality never see more 
than one side at a time, he tries to account for the process 
by which we take a part for the whole. No one, for instance, 
has ever seen more than one side of the moon, yet taking 
it as a whole, and as a globe, we postulate and are con- 
vinced that there is another side also. The illustration 
given by Gotama to show that a tree is a whole, namely, 
because when we shake one branch of it, the whole tree 
trembles, may seem childish to us, but it is exactly in these 
simple and so-called childish thoughts that the true interest 
of, ancient philosophy seems to me to consist. 
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Time — Present, Past, Future 

The: next problem that occupies Gotama is that of time— 
of present, past, and future. The objector, and in this 
case, it seems, a very real objector, for it is the opinion of 
the Buddhists, denies that there is such a thing as present 
time, because the moment we see a fruit falling from a tree, 
we see only that it has fallen or that it has still to fall, but 
never that it is falling. Here the answer is that past and 
future themselves would be impossible, if the present did 
not exist, and on the objector’s admitting such a possibility, 
Gotama remarks that in that case perception and all that 
Springs from it would be altogether impossible, because it 
can only depend on what is present. 

Upamana, Comparison 

Passing over what is said in this place about the validity 
of inference, because we shall have to return to it hereafter, 
we find Gotama bent on establishing by the side of it, by 
the side of Anumana, his next instrument of knowledge, 
namely Upamana, analogy or comparison. And here Gotama 
seems in conflict with Kanada who, as we shall see, declines 
to accept Upamana, comparison, as one of the independent 
authoritative evidences, or, at all events, as essentially 
different from Anumana, inference. We might feel tempted 
to conclude from this that Gotama must have been later in 
time than Kanada. But first of all, Kanada’s name is not 
mentioned here nor that of his system, Vaiseshika; and 
secondly, we know that this question of the Pramanas had 
been discussed again and again in every school of Indian 
philosophy, so that a mere reference to the subject cannot 
be used as determining the seniority either of the opponent 
or of the defender. All we can say is that, whenever we 
see Upamana appealed to as a means of valid knowledge, 
we know that we have to deal with followers of the Nyaya 
school; but the Vaiseshika, though denying it. an indepen- 
dent place among the Pramanas, would by no means reject 
it, if presented as a kind of Anumana. 

' S ab da, the Word 

We now come to the various -kinds of verbal testimony. 
Testimony is said to be conveyed by words, and by a sen-* 
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tence, consisting of many words, conveying the meaning of 
.each word in its relation to the other words. Though the 
meaning of words is admitted to 'be conventional, yet 
opinions differ because some consider such conventions to 
be eternal or divine, while others take them to be non- 
eternal or human. The chief authority for determining 
the meaning of a word is admitted to be the usage ol 
trustworthy persons, but it is argued that as the highest 
authority is Brahman or God, and as the Veda is the word 
of Brahman, it follows that every word of the Veda 
possesses the highest authority. This, however, as we know, 
does not satisfy the Mimamsakas, who assign eternity to 
the Sabda itself, the word or the sopnd of a word. 

In the examination of the validity of Sabda or word, we 
find again the same question started as before, whether it 
deserves a place by itself, or whether it should not rather 
be treated as a kind of inference. Then, after Gotama has 
shown the difference between * I know J and * I infer/ 
between acceptance of the word of an authority (Apto- 
padesa) and reliance on an inference, he enters on new 
problems such as the association of sense with sound, a 
question which is intimately connected with the question 
of what authority is due to the Veda as the Word par 
excellence. Here we meet with a number of arguments in 
defence of the supreme authority of the Veda with which 
we are familiar from the Purva-Mimamsa, but which 
again, though clearly referring to Jaimini, must not be 
taken to prove the anteriority of JaiminPs Sutras to those 
of Gotama's, and certainly do not enable us to admit more 
than the contemporaneous activity of the various schools 
of Hindu philosophy during the centuries intervening be- 
tween the close of the Vedic age and the rise and spread; 
of Buddhism. • 

The Eight Pramanas 

Having defended the teaching of the Nyaya, that thfere 
are four Pramanas, neither more nor less, Gotama proceeds 
to criticise the four additional Pramanas of the Mimam~ ; 
sakas, and shows that their number is superabundant. 
They include, as we saw, Aitihya, tradition, not necessarily 
authoritative, Arthapatti, assumption, Sam'bhava, 'probaibi-i 
Vol. IV— 3 
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lity, and even Abhava, non-existence, because they hold 
that there can be knowledge arising from not-being or_ 
from, absence, as when w.e conclude from the fact that 
Devadatta is not in his house, that he must have gone out. 
Oi these four Pramanas the first is referred by Gotama to 
Sabda, Word, the others to Anumana, inference, while 
Cheshta, or mere gesture, as supplying knowledge, may, it 
is added, be classed either under Word, like written letters, 
hr under Anumana. The Pramanas seem to have formed 
a' subject of prominent interest to the Nyaya philosophers; 
in modern times they have absorbed the whole of Nyaya. 

■ ' We are told that Nagarjuna, before he became a Buddhist, 
was a zealous student of the Nyaya-philosophy. He wrote 
a- work, called Pramana-samuchchaya* which was, however, 
supposed to be lost, till Sarat Chandra discovered a Tibetan 
version of it in the library of the Grand Lama at Lhassa 
(Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, IV, parts iii and 
iv, p. 1 7) 1 . 

• Here follow long discussions as to the nature of words, 
the difference between .sound (Dhvani) and words, till we 
arrive again at the question whether the word is eternal, 
and therefore a Pramana by itself, or not. Similar ques- 
tions occur in most of the Indian philosophical systems, 
&.nd as I passed them over before, it will be necessary to 
Examine them more fully in this place, where we meet with 
them again as worked out by Gotama. Though they deal 
With such purely grammatical questions as whether a vowel 
such as i can ever be changed into the semi-vowel y, in 
fact whether ^ any letter can ever become another letter, 
these . disquisitions branch out very far, and we shall be 
surprised to see how intimately in the minds of Hindu 
philosophers they are connected with some of the greatest 
problems of philosophy, such as the existence of a Creator 
and the relation between the cause and the effect of our 
created world. 

< M The oftener we read these discussions on the eternal 
character of sound* on words and their true nature, and at 
last on the divine, nay transcendental character of language, 

\ i;t This would prove at the, same time the study of the Nyaya 
philosophy .in the first century of our era. 
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the more we shall feel the difference “between Eastern and 
Western philosophy. The true problem of language has 
been almost entirely neglected by Greek philosophers and 
their disciples in Europe, for all the discussions about the 
phusei or thesei origin of language touch only the very hem 
of the questions, as it presents itself to Indian philosophers. 
The way in which the problem of language is handled by 
them will no doubt be dismissed as childish by modern 
philosophers, and I do not mean to deny that some of their 
remarks gn language are really childish. But we shall see 
that the whole question is treated by Hindu philosophers 
in a very serious and searching spirit. Students of philo- 
sophy should overlook what may seem strange to them 
in the manner of treatment, and always try to keep their 
eye on what is important and has often been overlooked 
even by the greatest thinkers among us. Language has 
been to most of us so familiar a subject that we have hardly 
perceived what is behind it, and have scarcely asked the 
questions which it has cost so much effort to Indian philo- 
sophers to answer. We have already on a former occasion 
examined some of the views on language, as expressed in 
the philosophical hymns, Brahmanas, and Upanishads of the 
Vedic period. We have now to follow up these views as 
they are presented to us in a more systematic form in the 
Sutra-period. 


Thoughts on Language 

If I was right in tracing the word Brih, speech, in 
Brihas-pati, back to the same root as that of Brahman, the 
connection of the two ideas, Word and Creator, would 
carry us back even beyond what we call the Vedic period. 
At all events the idea that Brahman was the Word, and 
that the world was created by the Word, existed, as we 
saw, long before the rise of philosophical systems. It was 
shadowed forth in the very language of India, but it 
received its full development in the Sutras only, more 
particularly in the Vedanta-Sutras, to which we must re- 
turn for our present purpose. We read in Sutra I, 3, 28: 
‘We refute his objection on the ground that (the world) 
originates from the Word, as is shown both by perception 
and by, inference/ ■ Perception is here taken in the sense of 
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Sruti* scripture, and* inference in the sense of Smriti, 
tradition. An objection had 'been started that the Veda 
could, not be considered as eternal, if it contained names of 
non-eternal things, and . as even the gods, the Devas, were 
looked upon as non-eternal, having been proved to be 
subject to birth and rebirth, it followed that the Veda, as 
containing their names, could not possibly be ante-temporal 
or eternal. Against this, though readily admitting the 
non-eternal character of the gods, the Devas, Samkara 
argues, that in spite of that, the gods and other beings, nay 
the whole word, must be admitted to have originated from 
the Word or the Veda, and that this Word is Brahman. 
Only, he adds, it is not the individuals, nor this or that 
Deva, not this or that cow or horse, that had their origin 
in the Word, but the genus to which they belong, that is, 
the dde (Akritis). It is with the genus that words are 
connected, not with individuals, for these, as being infinite 
in number, are not capable of entering into that connection. 
Hence' all individual things, and individual gods also, are 
allowed to have had an origin, but not the genus to which 
they belong, which was thought and uttered at first by 
Brahman. Nor must it be supposed that the Word con- 
stitutes the material cause of things ,* this, as shown before, 
lies in Brahman only, which is therefore more than the 
Word. The word of the Veda is simply the expression of 
what is permanent and eternal in all things ( universalia 
in rebus), and as all individual things are created in 
accordance with it, they are rightly said to have their true 
origin in the Veda and in Brahman. This is afterwards 
confirmed by passages from Sruti and Smriti, such as Brih. 
Ar. Up. I, 2, 4: ‘Then with his mind he united himself 
with Speech/ The Word therefore, or Speech, existed 
before creation, as we read in the Smriti also, e.g. the 
Mahabharata XII, 8534 : ‘ He who exists by himself let 

first stream forth the Word, the eternal, without beginning 
or end, the Divine Word which we read in the Veda, 
whence proceeded the evolution of the world ’ ; and again, 
Mahabh. XII, S535: ‘God in the beginning created the 
names and forms of things, and the contiguous process of 
their works/ 

If we read such passages carefully, it is easy to see that 
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Veda, which is identified with the words of creation, or the 
ideas or logoi of the world, was meant for more than what 
was afterwards called the three Vedas, the Samhitas, and 
Brahmanas. Veda stands here for Logos or Sophia , and 
comprehends all named concepts, necssary for the creation 
of all created things. 

In order to show that there is nothing strange in this, 
Samkara remarks that even we ourselves, when we mean 
to do anything, have first to think of the word for what 
we mean to do. In the same manner the words of the 
Veda had to be present to the mind of the Creator, Praja- 
pati, before he could have created the things corresponding 
to them. And thus it is said in the Veda (Taitt. Br. II, 2, 
4, 2) : * “ This is the earth/' he said, and created the earth/ 
This will sound strange to many readers, as, I confess, it 
sounded strange to me when I first came across these 
thoughts, so full of Neo-platonic reminiscences, nay even to 
such O. T. thought as * God spake, Let there be light, and 
there was light.' Of course, if we can bring ourselves to 
say that the Logos of the Alexandrian philosophers had no 
antecedents in early Greek philosophy 1 , there would be an 
end of the whole question, and we should simply have to 
admit that Brahmans came to Alexandria, and indoctrinated 
pagan and Christian philosophers with their ideas of Vach 
or Speech. But as every Greek scholar knows that the 
very opposite is the case, and I have tried to show this on 
several occasions, the question requires a very different 
solution from that proposed by Professor Weber, if indeed 
it admits of any. Why will people not see that it is far 
more scholarlike to confess our ignorance than to give an 
‘answer, however hesitatingly, and thus to discourage further 
research ? 

Hindu philosophers have treated this whole question 
with so much care that we can see at least that they truly 
cared for it, and had fully perceived its intimate connection 
with some of the highest problems, both religious and 
philosophical, which were nearest to their heart. 

They begin with the beginning and try first to make it 
clear to themselves what Sabda is. Sa'bda means word, 

1 See Anathon Aall, Geschichte der Logosidee, 1896, pp. 218 seq. 
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'but' it also means sound, and they therefore begin with 
asking what sound is. We have seen already that they 
actually postulated a fifth element Akasa, which we trans- 
late by ether, and which was meant to be the vehicle of 
sound and of sound only. The existence of this fifth 
' element was altogether denied by the materialists, the 
Barhaspatyas, because it is supersensible, but it was 
admitted as an independent element by the other schools 
of thought, even by the Buddhists, because they held that 
air could not possibly be the vehicle of sound. Its loud- 
ness might depend on it, but not its quality. The Vaise- 
shika-philosophy,. for instance, which takes a special interest 
in the question of the elements, explains sound as the 
object apprehended by the sense of hearing (II, 2, 21). It 
then declares that sound is neither substance nor action, 
but a quality (cf. I, 1, 6 com.); having Akasa or ether for 
its substance. The opinion that sound exists always and 
eternally, and is only made manifest by each speaker, 
which is held by the Mimamsakas, is rejected by Kanada, 
sounds and words being accepted as momentary manifesta- 
tions only of eternal sound. This is illustrated by the 
striking of a drum with a drumstick, where we can clearly 
see that sound is produced by a conjunction between a 
drum and a drumstick, and that* it is only carried along by 
the air. 

All these arguments are clearly directed against the 
Mimamsakas who for reasons of their own require Sabda, 
whether sound or word, to be eternal. It must be said, 
however, to. their honour that they allow full credit to 
the Purvapakshin who opposes the eternal character* of 
sounds and words. ' No/ he says 1 , ' sound cannot be eternal, 
because we see (1) that it is a product, (2) that it passes 
away, (3) that it is made (the very letters being > called 
A-kara, Ka-kara &c., A-tnaking, Ka-making &c.). We see 
(4) that it is perceived «by different persons at once, (S) that 
it changes (as Dadhi Atra changes to Dadhy Atra), and 
(6) that it is augmented by the number of those who make 
it. But to all these difficulties the Mimamsaka has a ready 

1 Cf. Ballantyne’s Mimamsa-Sutras, p. 8 '; Muir, Orig. Sansk. Texts, 
III, pp. 70 seq. 
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answer.- -The word is eternal, he says, and though the 
perception of sound is the same on both sides, we are right 
in looking' on sound as eternal and as always present, only 
not always manifested on account of the absence of ah 
utterer or an exciter. The letter k, now heard, is the same 
which has always been heard. If it is said that sound ifc 
made, that only means that it is employed, and if it is 
perceived at the same time by many, the same applies to 
the sun. As to the modification of sound, it is not the 
same letter modified, but it is another letter in the place 
of a letter, 1 and as to the increase of noise, that is due to 
the increase of the number of conjunctions and disjunctions 
of the air. , .1 

JaiminTs reasons in support of the eternal character 
of sound are that, though the sound may* vanish, it leaves 
its traces in the mind of the hearer or learner ; that it is 
everywhere at the same time; that, if repeated, it is the 
same, and that we have no right to suppose that it is ever 
annihilated. If it should be supposed that sound is a merb 
modification of air, the answer is that the ear does not 
simply hear the air, but is sensitive only to what is 
intangible in sound, the quality. Besides, there are the 
definite words of the Veda which tell us of an eternal 
Voice. 

Having thus established to his own satisfaction the 
eternity of sound, Jaimini proceeds to defend the sounds 
or words of the Veda against all possible objections. These 
arguments were examined by us before, when the author- 
ship of the Veda had to be discussed, and when it was 
shown that the author of the Veda could not have been 
a personal being, but that the Veda could only have been 
seen by inspired Rishis as revealed to them, not as made 
by them. We may therefore at once proceed to the next 
point, namely, to the question, as to what constitutes a 
word, and what according to Indian philosophers is its real 
character. Though these discussions are of a grammatical 
rather than of a philosophical character, they deserve our 
attention, because they show how keen an interest the 
ancient philosophers of India had taken in the^ Science 
of Language, and how clearly they had perceived the 
'intimate relation between language and thought, and ift 
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■consequence ' between the Science of Language and the 
Science of Thought or Philosophy, 

• 1 How well the Hindus understood that the study of 
language forms an integral part of philosophy, we may 
gather from the fact that they actually admitted Panini, 
their greatest grammarian, among their representative 
philosophers. They had evidently perceived that language 
is the only phenomenal form of thought, and that, as 
human beings possess no means of perceiving the thoughts 
of others, nay even their own thoughts, except in the form 
of words, it was the duty of a student of thought to inquire 
into the nature of words before he approached or analysed 
the nature of what we mean by thought, naked thought, 
nay skinned thought, as it has been truly called, when 
divested of its natural integuments, the words. They 
understood what even modern philosophers have failed to 
understand, that there is a difference between Vorstellung 
(presentation or percept) and Begriff (concept), and that 
true thought has to do with conceptual words only, nay 
that the two, word and thought, are inseparable, and perish 
whrii separated. Madhava in his survey of all philosophies, 
assigns a place between Jaimini’s Purva-Mimamsa and 
Kapila’s Samkhya to the Panini Darsana, what we should 
call the grammatical system of Panini. Other systems also 
treat most fully of linguistic questions, as, for instance, the 
Purva-Mimamsa when treating of the question whether' 
sound, the material element of words, is eternal or not. 

Sphota 

Hindu philosophers have actually elaborated an idea 
which does not exist in any other philosophy, that of 
Sphota. It is true that in Panini’s own Sutras the word 
Sphota does not occur, but the name of a grammarian whom 
he quotes (VI, 1, 123), Sphotayana, shows that this peculiar 
word Sphota must have existed before Panini’s time. De- 
rived as it is from Sphut, Sphota must have meant origin- 
ally what bursts forth. It has been translated by expres- 
sion, notion, concept or idea, but none of these renderings 
can be considered as successful. It really means the sound 
of a word as a whole, and as conveying a meaning, apart 
■from its component letters. The subject has been well 
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treated by Madhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha. Here, 
when examining the Panini Darsana, he shows first of all 
that the Sabda or word which Panini professes to teach 
in his Sabdanusasana, or grammar, is really the same as 
Brahman. ^The eternal word/ he writes, ' which is called 
Sphota, and is without parts, is the true cause of the world/ 
is in fact Brahman, and he adds thereupon some lines from 
Bhartrihari's Brahmakanda, where that grammarian (died 
650 ajd.) says: — 

Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of language, 

Which developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world/ 

What more could be said of the Neo-platonic Logos? 

In answex- to some who deny the existence of such a 
Sphota, it is maintained that it is actually an, object of 
perception, for all men, on hearings the word 'cow/ know 
it as distinct from the letters composing it. This shows, 
as we knew already from the Pratisakhyas, that the Hindus 
had elaborated the idea of letters, nay even of vowels and 
consonants, long before they became acquainted with the 
written letters of a Semitic alphabet, and I only wonder 
that those who believe in an ancient indigenous alphabet, 
should never have appealed, though vainly, to the dis- 
cussions of Sphota, in support of their opinion. And if 
it were said that cognition arises from the separate letters 
of a word, we ask, he says, whether these letters are sup- 
posed to produce cognition in their collective or in their 
separate form. It cannot be in their collective form, 
because each letter, as soon as pronounced, vanishes, and 
therefore cannot form a whole; nor can it be in their 
separate form, because no single letter has the power of 
producing cognition of the meaning of any word. As 
therefore the letters, whether in their single or their united 
form, cannot produce cognition, there must be something 
else by means of which knowledge is produced, and that 
is the Sphota, the sound, distinct from the letters though 
revealed by them. He then quotes from Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhashya: 'Now what is the word Cow? It is that by 
which, when pronounced, there is produced in us the simul- 
taneous cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns/ 
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Kaiyata explains this more fully by saying : ‘ Grammarians 
maintain that it is the word, as distinct from the letters, 
•which expresses the meaning, since, if the letters expressed 
it, there would be no use in pronouncing the secondhand 
following ones (as the first would already have conveyed 
all that is wished). It is therefore something distinct from 
the single letters which conveys the meaning, and that is 
• what we call the Sphota/ 

The objector, however, is not silenced at once. He, tob, 
asks the question whether this Sphota is manifest or non- 
manifest. If it required no manifestation, it would always 
be there, but if it requires manifestation, this could be 
by its letters only, when they are pronounced; and thus 
the same difficulties which were pointed out before as to 
the collective or single action of letters, would arise, again. 
This dilemma is put forward by Bhatta in his Mimamsa- 
slbka-varttika : ' The grammarian who holds that Sphota is 
manifested by the letters as they are severally pronounced 
and apprehended, though itself one and indivisible, does 
not thereby escape from a single difficulty/ 

On this point Panini (I, 4, 14,) seems to have given the 
right solution, by laying it down as a principle that letters 
can never form a word unless they have an affix at the 
end, while the letters, as they are apprehended, simply 
help to convey the meaning by means of a conventional 
association ( thesei ). This shows that the conventional 
character of the relation between sound and meaning was 
fully recognised in India, whether that sound was called 
Sabda or Sphota. Nor is it enough that the letters should 
be'the same, they must also follow each other in the same 
order, otherwise Vasa and Sava, Nava and Vana, &c., 
would carry # the same meaning, which they do not. 

All this was meant to show that the admission of a 
.Sphota was unnecessary; but we now get the orthodox 
answer, namely, that the admission of Sphota is necessary, 
and that all the objections are no more than a catching 
at a straw by a drowning person, because separate letters 
would never be a word, as little as flowers without a string 
would be a wreath. And as the letters cannot combine, 
being evanescent as soon as they have been pronounced, 
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.we are asked to admit a Sphota, and to accept the first 
letters, as revealing the invisible Sphota, whereas the 
following letters serve only to make that Sphota more and 
more manifest and explicit. 

Words express the Summum Genus 
After having thus in his ■ own way established the theory 
of a Sphota for every word, our philosophical grammarian 
takes another step, trying to prove that the meaning of all 
words is ultimately that summum genus (Satta)^ namely 
pure existence, the characteristic of which is consciousness 
of the supreme reality. And lest it should be thought 
that in that case all words would mean one and the same 
. thing, namely Brahman or being, it is remarked that in one 
sense v this is really so ; but that, as a crystal is coloured by 
its surroundings, Brahman, when connected with different 
things and severally identified with each, stands after- 
wards for different species, such as cow, horse, &c., these 
being first of all 'existence' (Satta) or the highest genus, 
as found in individuals, and then only what they are in 
this phenomenal world. In support of this another passage 
of B liar triha id's is quoted : ‘ Existence bting divided, as 

found in cows, &c., is called this or that species by means 
of its connection with different objects, and on it all words 
depend. This they call the meaning of the stem, and the 
meaning of the root. This is existence, this is the great 
Atman (or Brahman), expressed by affixes such as Tva, Tal, 
&c., which form abstract nouns, such as Go-tva, cow-hood, 
&c. For existence, as the summum genus, is found in all 
things, in cows, horses, &c., and therefore all words, expres- 
sive of definite meanings, rest ultimately on the summum 
genus, existence, differentiated by various thoughts or words, 
such as cows, horses, &c., in which it resides. If the stem- 
word, the Pratipadika, expresses existence, the root ex- 
presses Bhava, a state, or, as others say, Rriya, action/ 
This will remind us of many of the speculations jpf Greek 
as well as medieval logicians; . and it is exactly what my 
late friend Noire tried to establish, that all words originally 
expressed action, . to which I added the amendment that 
they expressed either an action or a status. If this true 
kernel of every word is by Hindu philosophers called the 
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Great Atman (Mahan Atma), and Satta, the summum 
genus, we must remember that, according to the Vedanta, 
Brahman is the true substance of everything. This is 
stated again by Bhartrihari : 

* The true reality is known under its illusory forms, by 
words under untrue disguises; the true reality is named 
(for a time), like the house of Devadatta, so called for a 
vanishing reason (that is, only so long as Devadatta is the 
possessor of the house) ; but by the word house, pure 
household 1 only is expressed/ 

Words expressive of Genera or Individuals? 

But while the meaning of all words is thus admitted 
to be Brahman, we meet with two schools, the one of 
Vajapyayana, maintaining that our ordinary words mean 
a genus, the other, of Vyadi, who holds that they mean 
individual things. Panini holds both views as true in 
grammar, for in one place, I, 2, 58, he shows that * a 
Brahman ' may mean many Brahmans, as when we say, that 
a Brahman is to be honoured ; in another, I, 2, 64, he states 
that the pluraj Ramas means always Rama, Rama and 
Rama, i.e. so many single Ramas. 

All Words mean to on 

The idea that all words in the end mean Brahman, the 
one Supreme Being, was necessitated by the very character 
of the V edanta-philo sophy, which admits of no duality 
except as the result of nescience. Hence it is said: The 
Supreme Being is the thing denoted by all words, and it is 
identical with the word; but the relation of the two, while 
they are ultimately identical, varies as it does in the case 
of the two Atmans, the Paramatman and the ^ Jivatman, 
the highest or universal, and the living or individual soul, 
the difference between the two being due to Avidya or 
temporary nescience. As early as the Maitrayana Upa- 
nishad we meet with verses to the -same effect, and of an 
earlier date than itself, such as (VI, 22), 'Two Brahmans 
have to be meditated on, the Word and the Non- word, and 

1 Read Grihatvam instead of Grihitam ? 
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by the Word alone is the Non- word revealed/ In this 
way the grammatical philosophers endeavoured to prove 
that grammar or exposition of words, as it was called 
by Patanjali ( Sabdanusasana) , is, like every other system 
of philosophy, ' the means of final 'beatitude, the door of 
emancipation, the medicine of the diseases of language, 
the purifier of all sciences, the science of sciences ; it is the 
first rung on the ladder that leads up to final bliss, and 
the straight royal road among* all the roads that lead to 
emancipaion/ 

This may be accepted as representing the views, if not 
of Panini himself, at least of his followers ; and I must say 
that if his explanation of a word as a number of letters 
ending in a suffix had been accepted, there would have 
been no necessity for the admission of a Sphota. It was 
evidently not seen by the inventors of this Sphota that 
letters have no independent existence at all, and can be 
considered only as the result of a scientific analysis, and 
that words existed long before even the idea of letters 
had been formed. Letters, by themselves, have no raison 
d'etre . Sphota is in fact the word before it had been 
analysed into letters, the breaking forth of a whole and 
undivided utterance, such as Go, * cow/ conveying a mean- 
ing which does not depend on any single letter nor on any 
combination of them. Though from our point of view the 
idea of such a Sphota may seem unnecessary, we cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity of the ancient philosophers of 
India in inventing such a term, and in seeing difficulties 
which never attracted the attention of European philo- 
sophers. For it is perfectly true that the letters, as such, 
have no reality and no power, and that every word is 
something different from its letters, something undivided 
and indivisible. In such a word as Vak } Vox, we have 
not a combination of three letters, v, a, k, which would be 
nothing, but we have an indivisible explosion, expressive 
of its meaning in its undivided form only, and this may be 
raised to the status of a word by means of a grammatical 
suffix which, as we should say, makes an organised whole 
of it. All this is true and recognised now by all students 
of the Science of Language, though never even suspected 
by the philosopher of other countries. 
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Still more important is the idea that all words originally 
meant Brahman or to on, and receive their special meaning 
from their relation to the genera or logoi in the mind of 
Brahman, as creative types. Words are not names of in- 
dividuals, but always of classes or genera, and as genera 
they are eternal. These logoi existed before the creation 
of the world, nay, rendered that creation possible. This is 
the much-despised Neo-platonic philosophy, the basis of the 
Christian theory of creation; and that we should find it 
so fully elaborated in the ancient world of India is surely 
a surprise, and, I should add, a welcome surprise. And can 
we suppose that ideas which, in Greece, required so many 
evolutions of thought till they reached the point which 
they reached in Alexandria, and afterwards in Palestine, 
should have sprung up in India suddenly or, as it were, 
casually? Dowe not rather see clearly here also how long 
and how continuous a development of thought must have 
taken place south of the Himalayas before such fruits could 
have ripened? Would any Greek scholar dare to say that 
all this was borrowed from Greece? Would any Sanskrit 
scholar be so intrepid as to hint that the Greeks might 
possibly have learnt their Logos from the Vedic Vach? 
Even if we do not accept the last results of this Indian line 
of thought, which ended where Greek philosophy ended, 
and where Christian philosophy began, nay even if we 
should put aside as unintelligible the beginning words of the 
fourth Gospel, Tn the beginning was the Word/ we can at 
least admire the struggle which led up to this view of the 
world, and tried to establish the truth that there is a Logos, 
thought, that there is Rhyme and Reason in the world, and 
that the whole universe is full of Brahman, the Eternal 
and the Divine, not visible to the human eye, though 
visible, to the human mind. That mind, according to 
Indian philosophy, has its true being in the Divine Mind, 
in which it lives and moves, in which alone it has its 
true Self or Atman, which Atman is Brahman. To have 
mounted to such heights, even if we have to descend again 
frightened and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles 
of human reason, and will remain in our memory as a sight 
never to be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in which 
we have to move in. our’ daily* life and amidst our daily 
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duties. Speaking - for myself, I am bound to . say that I 
hav& felb an acquaintance with the general spirit of Indian 
philosophy as a blessing from my very youth, being 
strengthened by it against all the antinomies of being and 
thinking, and nerved in all the encounters with the scep- 
ticism and materialism of our own ephemeral philosophy. 
It is easy, no doubt, to discover blemishes in the form and 
style of Indian philosophy, I mean chiefly the Vedanta, 
and to cite, expressions which at first sight seem absurd. 
But; there are such blemishes and such absurdities in all 
philosophies, even in the most modern. Many people have 
smiled at the Platonic ideas, at the atoms of Democritus, or 
at the location , of the soul in the pineal gland or in certain 
parts of the brain; yet all this belongs to the history of 
philosophy, and had its right place in it at the right time. 
What the historian of philosophy has to do is first of all to 
try to understand the thoughts of great philosophers, then 
to winnow what is permanent from what is temporary, 
and to discover, if possible, the vein of gold that runs 
through the quartz, to keep the gold, and to sweep away 
the rubbish. Why not do the same for Indian philosophy ? 
Why not try to bring it near to us, however far removed 
from it we may seem at first sight? In all other countries 
philosophy has railed at religion and religion has railed at 
philosophy. In India alone the two have always worked 
together harmoniously, religion deriving its freedom from 
philosophy, philosophy gaining its spirituality from re- 
ligion. Js not that something to make us think, and to 
remind us of the often-repeated words of Terence, Humani 
nihil a me alienum puto ? A rich kernel is .often covered 
by; a rough skin, and true wisdom may be hiding where we 
least expect it. 


Vedanta on Sphota 

We' have- now to see what the other systems of philosophy 
have, to say on this subject, for it is quite clear . that 
the. idea of a Sphota, though known to them, was not 
accepted by all. _ Samkara, as representing the Vedanta- 
philosophy, is entirely opposed to the admission of a Sphota. 
He fully admits that earth and all the rest were created 
according to the words earth, &c., which were present to 
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the mind of the Creator, but he asks, how were these words 
present? Beginning' as usual with the Purvapakshin 1 or 
opponent, he produces as arguments in favour of the admis- 
sion of a Sphota, that the letters cannot convey the meaning, 
because as soon as they are pronounced they perish, because 
they differ according to the pronunciation of each speaker, 
because they possess neither singly nor collectively any 
significative power, because not even the last letter with 
the impression left by the preceding letter in our memory, 
would convey to us the sense of a word. Hence something 
different from the letters must be admitted, the Sphota, the 
outburst of the whole word, presenting itself all at once as 
the object of our mental act of apprehension. That Sphota 
is what' is eternal, different therefore from perishable and 
changeable letters, and it is that Sphota from which what- 
ever is denoted by it was produced in creation, and which 
in conversation conveys to others what is in our own mind, 
but always clothed in sound. 

Samkara himself, however, considers such an admission 
of a Sphota entirely unnecessary, and, in order to prove 
this, he (goes back and calls to his aid an old Vedantist, 
Upavarsha, whom he refers to elsewhere also (III, 3, S3) 2 . 
This Upavarsha argues that the letters (by themselves con- 
stitute the word, because though they perish as fast as they 
are pronounced, they are always recognised again as the 
same letters, not only as belonging to the same class, but 
as actually the same. Thus when the word cow is pro- 
nounced twice, we do not think that two words have been 
pronounced, but that the same word has been pronounced 
twice. And though two individuals may, no doubt, pro- 
nounce the same word differently, such differences are due 
to the organs of pronunciation, and not to the intrinsic 
nature of the letters. He holds that the apprehension of 
difference depends on external factors, but that their recog- 
nition is due only to the intrinsic nature of the letters. The 

1 Ved. Sutras I, 3, 28. This is one of the cases where the Purva- 
paksha, the opponents view, has been mistaken for Samkara’s own 
final opinion, or for the Siddhanta. 

2 Here Samkara charges Sabarasvamin, the famous commentator 
on the Ptcrva-Mimamsa, I, 1, 5 1 , with having borrowed an argument 
frpiri Badarayana. 
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sound which enters the ear (Dhvani) may be different, 
strong or weak, high or low, but the letters through all this 
are recognised as the same. And’if it be said that the letters 
o£ a word, being several, cannot form the object of one 
mental act, this is not so, because the ideas which we have 
of a row, or a wood, or an army, show that things which 
comprise several unities can become objects of one and the 
same act of cognition. And if it be asked why groups of 
letters such as Pika and Kapi should convey different 
meanings, viz. cuckoo and ape, we have only to look at 
a number of ants, which as long as they move one after 
another in a certain order, convey the idea of a row, but 
cease to do so if they are scattered about at random. 

Without adducing further arguments, Samkara in the 
end maintains that the admission of a Sphota is unnecessary, 
and that it is simpler to accept the letters of a word as 
having entered into a permanent connection with a definite 
sense, and as always presenting themselves in a definite 
order to our understanding, which, after apprehending the 
several letters, finally comprehends the entire aggregate as 
conveying a definite sense. We never perceive a Sphota, 
he argues, and if the letters are supposed to manifest the 
Sphota, the Sphota in turn would have to. manifest the^ 
sense. It would even be preferable to admit that letters 
form a genus, and as such are eternal, but in either case 
we should gain nothing by the Sphota .that we could not 
i have without it, by the admission of eternal words from 
which all non-eternal things, such as gods, cows, and horses, 
originated. Hence we see that, though the theory of the 
Sphota is rejected by the Vedanta, the eternal character, of 
the words is strenuously retained, being considered essential, 
as it would seem, in order to maintain the identity of 
Brahman and the Word, and the creation of the world by 
Brahman in accordance with the eternal words. 

Yoga and Samkhya on Sphota 

The Yoga-philosophy accepted the theory of the .Sphota, 
nay it has been supposed to have first originated it 1 , for, 
according to the commentary, it was against the Yoga 

1 Garbe, Samkhya-Philosophie, p. Ill n. 

Vol. IV — 4 
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philosophers, rather than against the Mimamsa, that 
Kapila’ s objections concerning the Sphota were directed. 
What Kapila says about Sphota is of much the same charac- 
ter as what he had said about Isvara, the Lord, namely that 
its existence cannot be proved, not that it does not exist. 
If Sphota, he says, is meant for the group of letters forming 
a word, then why not be satisfied with this, and simply 
speak of a word (Pada), as manifesting its sense? Why 
invent something which has never been perceived, and 
which exists as little apart from the letters as a forest exists 
apart from the trees, what is in fact entirely gratuitous 
CV, 57)? 

Nor are the letters, from Kapila’s point of view, eternal 
(V, 58), because, as Badarayana also remarked, we can wit- 
ness their production; and our being able to recognise them 
as the same, proves no more than their belonging to one and 
the same genus, but not their being eternal. 

It is curious to observe the elaborateness with which 
what seems to us a purely grammatical question is dis- 
cussed in the various schools of Indian philosophy. The 
Sphota, however, is to Indian thinkers not merely a gram- 
matical problem ; it is distantly connected with the question 
of the eternity of the Veda. This eternity is denied by 
Kapila (Samkhya V, 46) because the Vedas speak of them- 
selves as having been produced in such passages as : f He 
became heated, arid from him, thus heated, the three Vedas 
were produced/ Eternity of the Veda can therefore, ac- * 
cording to Kapila, mean no more than an unbeginning and 
unbroken continuity, so that even at the beginning of a new 
creation the order of words in the Veda remains the same 
as before. But if, as Nyaya and Vaiseshika maintain, this 
Veda was the work of a personal being, such as Isvara, this 
is declared impossible by Kapila, because, as he holds, such 
an Isvara has never been proved to exist. For he holds that 
the Lord or Isvara could only have been either a liberated 
or an unliberated Purusha. Now a liberated Purusha, such 
as Vishnu for instance, could not have composed this enor- 
mous Veda, because he is free from all desires, nor could an 
active, non-liberated Purusha have been the author, because 
he would not have possessed the omniscience required for 
such a work. 
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But we must not conclude that, because we know of no 
possible personal author, therefore the Veda is eternal, in 
the same way as germs and iprouts. What is called the 
work of a personal being always presupposes a corporeal 
person, and it presupposes a will. We should not call the 
mere breathing of a person in sleep, a personal work. But 
the Vedas, as we read, rise spontaneously like an exhalation 
from the Highest Being, not by any effort of will, but by 
some miraculous virtue. It must not be supposed that the 
words of the Veda are manifested, like the notes of birds, 
without any purpose or meaning. No, they are the means 
of right knowledge, and their innate power is proved by 
the wonderful effects which are produced, for instance, by 
medical formulas taken from the Ayur-veda. This is the 
same argument which was used in the Nyaya-Sutras II, 68, 
as a tangible and irrefutable proof of the efficiency of the 
Vedas. Here all would depend on the experimental proof, 
and this the Hindus, ancient or modern, would find it diffi- 
cult to supply ; but if the Hindus were satisfied, we have 
no reason to find fault. 

Nyaya on Sphota 

If now we turn to the Nyaya-philosophy we find that 
Gotama also denies the eternity of sound, because, it is 
argued, we can see that it has a beginning or cause, because 
ifc is an object of sense-perception, and because it is known 
to ibe factitious. Besides, if sound were eternal, we should 
be able to perceive it always, even before it is tittered, there 
being no known barrier between the ether andour ear (II, 
3, 86). This ethereal substratum of sound is, no doubt, 
intangible (II, 3, 104), but it is nevertheless a something 
perceptible by one of our senses, that of hearing, and hence 
it must be non-eternal. The true eternity of -the Vedas 
consists, according to Gotama, in the unbroken continuity of 
their tradition, study and employment, both in the Man- 
vantaras and Yugas which are past and those that are still 
to come, whilst their authority depends on the authority of 
the most competent persons. This is the same with secular 
words 1 . This last admission would of course be strongly 

1 Vatsyayana’s Commentary on the Nyaya, p. 91, ed. Biblioth. Indica, 
Muir, O. S. T., Ill, p. 115. 
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resisted and resented by Vedanta philosophers, but it shows 
at all events the freedom with which . all Indian philo- 
sophers were allowed to handle the ancient Sacred Books 
of the country. 


Vaiseshika on Sphota 

The Vaiseshikas lastly do not differ much from the 
Naiyayikas as to whether the Veda is eternal or not, is 
authoritative or not, but they follow their own way of 
reasoning. The very last Sutra of the Vaiseshika-Sastra, 
X, 2, 9, says : ' It has Teen declared that authoritativeness 
belongs to the Amnaya (Veda) because it is uttered by 
Him ’ ; and this declaration is found likewise in the third 
Sutra of the first book to which the final Sutra refers. 
But though this Sutra is given twice, there attaches some 
uncertainty to its meaning, because, as pointed out by the 
Indian commentators, the words 'because utterfed .by Him/ 
may also be translated by 'because it declares it/ i.e., 'be- 
cause it teaches duty (Dharma)/ But in either case there 
are objections, the same as those with which we are familiar 
from the Purvapaksha in the Vedanta and Mimamsaka- 
Sutras, such as self-contradictoriness, tautology, and the 
rest discovered by some critics in the text of the Vedas. 
Thereupon the eternal character, too. of the Veda is called 
in question, and whoever its author may have been, whether 
human or divine, it is doubted whether he can justly claim 
any authority. 

In answer to this sweeping condemnation the Vaiseshika 
points out VI, 1,1,' that at all events there is in the Veda 
a construction of sentences consequent upon intelligence/ 
or as we should say, the Veda must at least be admitted 
to be the work of a rational author, and not of an author 
of limited intelligence, because no merely rational author 
could propound such a rule as 'He who desires paradise, 
should sacrifice.’ Such matters could not be known in their 
causes and effects to men of limited knowledge like our- 
selves. Whatever we may think of this argument, it shows 
at all events the state of mind of the earliest defenders of 
revelation. They argued that, because the author must at 
least be admitted to have been a rational being, he could 
not possibly have declared things that are beyond the 
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knowledge of ordinary rational beings, such as the rewards 
of, sacrifices in another world, and other matters beyond the 
ken of experience.' The Vaiseshikas admitted a personal 
author of the Veda, an Isvara, ibut this by no means in- 
volved the eternity of the Veda. With the Vaiseshikas 
also, the eternity of the Veda meant no more than its 
uninterrupted^ tradition (Sampradaya), but some further 
supports to its authority were found in the fact that, 
besides being the work of a rational being, in this case 
of Isvara, the Lord, it had been accepted as the highest 
authority by a long line of the great or greatest men who 
themselves might safely be regarded, if not as infallible, at 
least as trustworthy and authoritative. 

Pram eyas, Objects of Knowledge 

If now, after an examination of the various opinions 
entertained by the Nyaya and other Hindu philosophers 
of the significative power of words, we return to the Sutras 
of Gotama, we find that, in his third book, he is chiefly 
concerned with the Prameyas, that is, the objects of know- 
ledge, as established by the Pramanas ; and the first ques- 
tion that meets us is whether the senses or Indriyas, the 
instruments of objective knowledge, should be treated as 
different from the Atman, the Self, or not. 

Indriyas, Senses. 

Gotama holds that they are different from the Atman ; 
and in order to prove this, he argues, that if each sense 
could perceive by itself, each sense would perceive its own 
object only, the ear- sound, the eye colour, the skin warmth, 
&c. ; and that therefore what perceives all these impres- 
sions together, at the same time and in the same object, 
must be something dffferent from the several senses, namely 
the Atman, or, acording to other systems, the Manas or 
mind. 


Sarira, Body 

Next follows the question whether the body is the same 
as the Atman, a question which would never occur to 
a Vedantist. But Gotama asks it and solves it in his 
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own way. It cannot be, he says, because, when the body 
has once been destroyed by being burnt, the consequences 
of good and evil deeds would cease to pursue the Self 
through an endless series of births and rebirths. A 
number of similar objections and answers follow, all 
showing how much this question had occupied the thoughts 
of the Nyaya philosophers. Some of them suggest difficul- 
ties which betray a very low state of philosophical reason- 
ing, while other difficulties are such that even in our own 
time they have not ceased to perplex minute philosophers. 
We meet with the question why, with the dual organ of 
vision, there is no duality of perception ; why, if memory 
is supposed to be a quality or mode of the Self, mere 
remembrance of an acid substance can make our mouth 
water. After these questions have been, if not solved, at 
least carefully considered, Gotama goes on to show that if 
the body be not Atman, neither can Manas, mind, be con- 
ceived as the Atman. 


Manas, Mind 

The Self is the knower, while the mind or Manas is only 
the instrument (Karana) of knowledge by which attention 
is fixed on one thing at a time. The Self is eternal, not of 
this life only, without beginning and therefore without 
end. And here a curious argument is brought in, different 
from the usual Indian arguments in support of our previous 
existence, to show that our Self does not begin with our 
birth on earth, because, as he says, the smile of a new-born 
child can only arise from memory of a previous experience. 
While our modern psycho-physiologists would probably see 
in the smiles or the cries of a new-born child a reflex action 
of the muscles, our Indian objector declares that such 
movements are to be considered as no^more than the open- 
ing and closing of a lotus-flower. And when this view has 
been silenced by the remark that a child does not consist 
of the five elements only, is not in fact, as we should say, 
a mere vegetable, a new argument of the same character is 
adduced, namely the child's readiness to suck, which can 
Gnly be accounted for, they say, by^ the child having, in 
a former life acquired a desire for milk. When this again 
has been rejected as no argument, because we see that iron 
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also moves towards a magnet, Gotama answers once more 
that a child cannot be treated like a piece of iron. And 
when, as a last resource, desire in general, as manifested 
by a child, is appealed to as showing a child’s previous 
existence, and when this, also has once more been answered 
by the remark that a child, like every other substance, must 
be possessed of qualities, Gotama finally dismisses all these 
objectors by maintaining that desires are not simply qualities, 
but can arise from experience and previous impressions 
(Samkalpa) only. 

The consideration of the body and of the substances of 
which it consists, whether of earth only, or *of three 
elements, earth, water and fire, or of four, earth, water, 
fire and air, or of five, because it displays the qualities of 
the five, is naturally of small interest in our time. The 
final solution only deserves our attention, in so far as it 
clearly shows that the Nyaya also recognised in some cases 
the authority of the Veda as supreme, by stating that the 
body is made of earth, and why? ‘Srutipmnanyat,’ ‘because 
scripture says so/ 

What follows, the discussion of sight or of the visual ray- 
proceeding from the eye, and the question whether we 
possess one general sense only, or many, may contain 
curious suggestions for the psycho-physiologist ; but there 
is little of what we mean by really philosophic matter in it. 
The qualities assigned to the objects of perception are not 
very different from what they are supposed to be in the 
other systems of philosophy, and they may be passed 
by here all the more because they will have to be considered 
more fully when we come to examine the Vaiseshika system, 

More interesting is the discussion which occupies the rest 
of the third book. It is chiefly concerned with the nature 
of Self (Atman), the mind (Manas), the difference between 
the two, and their relation to knowledge. Here we should 
remember that, according to I, 15, Buddhi (understanding). 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and Jnana (knowledge) are used 
synonymously. Though there are many manifestations of 
Manas, such as memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, * 
imagination, dreaming cognition, guessing, feeling of 
pleasure, desire, and all the rest, yet its distinguishing 
feature, we are told, is what we should call attention, or as 
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Gotama explains it (I, 16),, "the preventing- of knowledge 
arising altogether.' This is declared to be due to attention, 
and in many cases this would Sbe the best rendering of 
Manas. Manas is therefore often called the doorkeeper, 
preventing sensations from rushing in promiscuously and 
all at once. If therefore we translate Manas .by mind, we 
must always remember its technical meaning in Indian 
philosophy, and its being originally different from Buddhi, 
understanding, which might often be rendered by light or 
the internal light that changes dark and dull impressions 
into clear and bright sensations, perceptions, and knowledge 
in general, or by understanding, at least so far as it enables 
us to transform and understand the dull impressions of the 
senses. 

The difference between the philosophical nomenclatures 
in English and Sanskrit for the Manas and its various 
functions is so great that a translation is almost impossible, 
and I am .by no means satisfied with my own. It should 
also be remembered that the same Sanskrit term has often 
very different meanings in different systems of philosophy. 

The Buddhi of the Nyaya philosophers, for instance, is 
totally different from the Buddhi of the Samkhyas. Their 
Buddhi is eternal, while the Buddhi of Gotama is distinctly 
declared to be non-eternal. The Buddhi of the Samkhya 
is a cosmic principle independent of the Self, and meant to 
account for the existence of the light of reason in the whole 
universe; while in the Nyaya-philosophy it signifies the 
subjective activity of thought in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or in the lighting up and appropriating of the inert 
impressions received by the senses. This knowledge can 
come to an end » and vanish by forgetfulness, while an eternal 
essence, like the Buddhi of the Samkhyas, though it may 
be ignored, can never be destroyed. 

Atman 

In answering the question, What is knowledge, Gotama 
declares in this place quite clearly that real knowledge 
belongs to the Atman only, the Self or the soul. It cannot 
belong to the senses and their objects (Indriyartha), because 
knowledge abides even when the senses and what they 
perceive have been suppressed. Nor does knowledge belong 
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to the Manas, which is but the instrument of knowledge, 
but it arises from the conjunction of Atman (Self) with 
Manas (attention), and on the other side of Manas with 
lndriyas (senses). Manas is the instrument, and the 
wielder of that instrument, like the ydelder of an axe, must 
be some one different from it; this, according to the Nyaya, 
can only be the Self who in the end knows, wlio remembers, 
who feels pain and pleasure, who desires and acts. 

Memory 

Memory, Smriti, has not received from Indian philosophers 
the attention which it deserves. If it is treated as a means 
of knowledge, it falls under Anubhava, which is either 
immediate or mediate, and then called Smriti. Every 
Anubhava is supposed to leave an impression or modifica- 
tion of the mind, which is capable of being revived. There 
is another manifestation of memory in the act of remember- 
ing or recognising, as when on seeing a man we say, This 
is he, or This is Devadatta. Here we have Anubhava, 
knowledge of this, joined with something else, namely he 
or Devadatta, a revived Samskara, impression, or Smriti. 
The subject of memory is more fully treated in III, 113, 
and the various associations which awaken memory are 
enumerated as follows : 

1. Attention to an object perceived; 

2. Connection, as when the word Pramana, proof, recalls 
Prameya, what has to be proved; 

3. Repetition, as when one has learned a number of 
things together, one calls up the other; , 

4. A sign, as when a thing recalls its sine qua non; . 

5. A mark, as when a standard reminds one of its 
bearer ; 

6. Likeness, as when one body recalls a similar body ; 

7. Possession, as when a property reminds us of its 
owner ; 

8. Belonging, when royal attendants remind us of the 

king; j 

9. Relation, as when a disciple reminds us of the teacher, 
or kine of a bull; 

10. Succession, as when the pounding of rice reminds one 
of sprinkling; 
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11. Absence, as of a wife; 

12. Fellow-workers, a& when one disciple reminds us of 
the co-disciples; 

13. Opposition, as when the ichneumon recalls the 
snake ; 

14. Pre-eminence, as when investiture with the sacred 
string recalls the principal agent, the Guru or teacher; 

15. Receiving, as when a gift reminds one of the giver; 

16. Covering, as when a sword reminds one of the 
sheath ; 

17. Pleasure and pain, each of which recalls the occa- 
sioner of it; 

18. Desire and aversion, reminding us of their causes; 

19. Fear, reminding us of what is feared, such as death; 

20. Want, which makes us think of those who can supply 
our wants; 

21. Motion, as when a shaking branch reminds us of the 
wind ; 

22. Affection, reminding us of a son, &c. ; 

23. Merit and Demerit, which make us reflect on joys 
and sorrows of a former life. 

Such lists are very characteristic of Hindu philosophy, 
and they show at the same time that it is a mistake to 
ascribe them exclusively to the Samkhya-philo sophy. 
Though they do not add much to our knowledge of the 
fundamental tenets of Indian philosophy, they show once 
more how much thought had been spent in the elaboration 
of mere details; and this, as vre are told in this case by 
the commentator himself, chiefly in order to stir up the 
thoughts of the learners, Sishyavyutpadanaya, to indepen- 
dent activity. 


Knowledge not Eternal 

The important point, however, which Gotama wishes to 
establish is this, that knowledge, though belonging^ to the 
eternal Self, is not in itself eternal, but vanishes like any 
other act. He also guards against the supposition that as 
we seem to take in more than one sensation at the same 
time, as in eating a cake full of different kinds of sweets, 
we ought to admit more than one Manas ; and he explains 
that this simultaneousness of perception is apparent only. 
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just as the fiery circle is when we whirl a firebrand with 
great rapidity, or as we imagine that a number of palm- 
leaves are pierced by a pin at one blow, and not in 
succession, one after the other. Lastly, he states that the 
Manas is Anu, infinitely small, or, as we should say, an 
atom. ^ 


More Prameyas 

While the third book was occupied with the first six, of 
the Prameyas, or objects to be known and proved, including 
the whole apparatus of knowledge, such as Atman, Self or 
soul, Indriyas, senses, Manas, mind, central sensorium, 
Buddhi, understanding, and Sarira, body, and therefore 
gave rise to some important questions not only of meta- 
physics, but of psychology also, the fourth book which is 
devoted to the remaining six Prameyas, such as (7) Pra- 
vritti (activity), (8) Dosha (faults), (9) Pretyabhava 
(transmigration), (10) Phala (rewards), (11) Duhkha 
(pain), and (12) Apavarga (final beatitude), is naturally 
of a more practical character, and less attractive to the 
student of the problems of being and thinking. Some 
questions, however, are treated in it which cannot well be 
passed over, if we wish to give a full insight into the whole 
character, and the practical bearing of the Nyaya-philosophy. 

Though this philosophy is supposed to represent Indian 
logic only, we have already seen enough of it to know that 
it included almost every question within the sphere of 
philosophy and religion, and that its chief object was the 
same as that of all the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
namely salvation. 


Life after Death 

One of the seven interesting subjects treated here is 
Pretyabhava, literally existence after having departed this 
life, and this is proved in a very short way. As the Self 
has been proved to be eternal, Gotama says (IV, 10) it 
follows that it will exist after what is called death. Some 
of the objections made to this tenet are easily disposed of, 
but nothing is said to establish what is meant by trans- 
migration, that is being born again in another world as 
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either a human or as some other animal being, or even as 
a plant. 


Existence of Deity 

Another important subject, if it is not passed over alto- 
gether, is treated by Gotama, as it was -by Kapila, inci- 
dentally only, I mean the existence of a Deity. It comes 
in when a problem of the Buddhists is under discussion, 
namely, whether the world came out of nothing, and 
whether the manifestation of anything presupposes the 
destruction of its cause. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the seed has to perish before the flower can appear. 
But Gotama strongly denies this, and reminds the opponent 
that if the seed were really destroyed by being pounded or 
burnt, the flower would never appear. Nor could it be 
said that the flower, if it had not existed previously, 
destroyed the seed, while, if it had, it would have owed its 
existence to the simple destruction of the seed. Therefore, 
he continues, as nothing can be produced from nothing, nor 
from an annihilated something, like a seed, the world also 
cannot have sprung from nothingness, but requires the 
admission of an Isvara, the Lord, as its real cause. And 
this admission of an Isvara, even though in the capacity 
of a governor rather than of a maker of the world, is con- 
firmed by what was evidently considered by Gotama as 
a firmly established truth, namely, that every act of. man 
invariably produces its result, though not by itself, but 
under the superintendence of some one, that is, of Isvara. 
We then meet with a new argument, different from that of 
the Mimamsakas, namely that, if work done continued to' 
work entirely by itself, the fact that some good or evil 
deeds of men do not seem to receive their reward would 
remain unaccounted for. This is certainly a curious way 
of proving the existence of God by the very argument 
which has generally been employed by those who want to 
prove His non-existence. Gotama’s real object, however, 
is to refute the Buddhist theorjr of vacuity (Sunya), or of 
Nothing being the cause of the world, and afterwards to 
disprove the idea that effects can ever be fortuitous. And 
as Gotama differs from Gautama in denying the origin of 
the world out of nothing, he also differs from the Samkhya 
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philosophers, who hold that all things, as developed out of 
Prakriti, are real only so long as they are noticed by the 
Purusha. He holds, on the contrary, that some things are 
real and eternal, but others are not, because we actually 
see both their production and their destruction. If we 
were to doubt this, we should doubt what has been settled 
by the authority of all men, and there would be an end of 
all truth and untruth. This 1 is a novel kind of alignment 
for an Indian philosopher to use, and shows that with all 
the boldness of their speculations they were not so entirely 
different from ourselves, and not entirely indifferent to the 
Securus ju dicat orlHs t err arum. 

Cause and Effect 

If, however, we call the Nyaya-philosophy theistic, we 
should always remember that such terms as theistic and 
atheistic are hardly applicable to Indian philosophy in the 
sense in which they are used by Christian theologians. 
With us atheistic implies the denial of a supreme and 
absolute Being; but we saw that even the so-called atheism 
of the Samkhya-philosophy does not amount to that. It is 
simply the denial of an Isvara, as an active and personal 
creator and ruler of the world. 

And even such a personal God is not altogether denied 
by the Samkhyas; they only deny that He can be proved 
to exist by human arguments, and if He exists as such, 
they hold that in the eyes of philosophers He would be but 
a phenomenal manifestation of the Godhead, liable to 
change, liable even to temporary disappearance at the end 
of each aeon, and to reappearance at the beginning of 
a new aeon. It is this kind of a divine being, a personal 
Isvara or Lord, that is taken for granted" by the Nyaya 
philosophers, and, it may be added at once, by the Vaise- 
shika philosophers also . 2 

In the T arka- S amkraha. for instance, it -is distinctly 
staged that * the Atman or Self is twofold, the Jivatman 
(personal Self), and the Paramatman (the Highest Self)/ 

1 Sarvalaukikapramatva. 

2 Ballantyne, Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. 12, ; 
Muir, O. S. T., vol. iii, p. 133. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that Isvara, the. omni- 
scient Lord, is Pramatman, which is one only, while the 
Jivatman is separate for each individual body, all-per- 
vading and eternal. Though Paramatman is Isvara, Isvara 
is not Paramatman, but a phenomenal manifestation of 
Paramatman only. The argument which we met with 
before is fully slated in Gotama’s Sutras, IV, 19-21. The 
actions of men, it is said, do not always produce an effect. 
Good actions do not always produce good results, nor bad 
actions bad results, as they ought, if every act continued to 
act (Harman) . Hence there must be another power that 
modifies the continuous acting of acts, and that can be 
Isvara only. It is not denied thereby that human actions 
are required, and that no effects would take place without 
the working of human agents, only they are not the sole 
cause of what happens, but we require another power, an 
Isvara, to account for what would otherwise be irrational 
results of human actions. 

Phala, Rewards 

We now come to the tenth of the Prameyas, Phala; and 
here the same subject is treated once more, though from 
a different point of view. It is asked, how are effects, 
rewards or punishments, possible in another life? As both 
good and evil works are done in this life, the cause, namely 
these works, would have ceased to exist long before their 
fruit is to be gathered. This objection is met by an illus- 
tration taken from a tree which bears fruit long after it 
has ceased to be watered. The objector is not, however, 
satisfied with this, but, on the contrary, takes a bolder 
step, and denies that any effect either is or is not, at 
the same time. Gotama is not to be frightened by this 
apparently Buddhistic argument, but appeals again to what 
we should call the common-sense view of the matter, 
namely, that we actually see production and destruction 
before our very eyes. We can see every day that a cloth, 
before it has been woven, does not exist, for no weaver 
would say that the threads are the cloth, or the cloth the 
threads. And if it should be argued that the fruit pro- 
duced by a tree is different from the fruit of our acts, 
because there is no receptacle (Asraya) or, as we should 
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say, no suibject, this is met by the declaration that, in the 
case of good or .bad acts, there is a permanent receptacle, 
namely the Self, which alone is capable of perceiving pain 
or joy in this or in any other state of existence. 

Emancipation 

After examining the meaning of pain, and^ expressing his 
conviction that everything, even pleasure, is full of pain, 
Gota-ma at last approaches the last < subject, emancipation 
(Apavarga). He begins as usual with objections, such as 
that it is impossible in this life to pay all our moral debts, 
that certain sacrificial duties are enjoined as incumbent on 
us to the end of our lives, and that if it is said that a man 
ir freed from these by old age, this does not imply that, 
even when he is no longer able to perform his daily duties, 
he should not perform certain . duties, if in thought only. 
If, therefore, good works continue, there will be rewards 
for them, in fact there will be paradise, though even this 
would really have to be looked upon as an obstacle to real 
emancipation. Nothing remains but a complete extinction 
of all desires, and this can be effected by knowledge of the 
truth only. Therefore knowledge of the truth or removal 
of all false notions, is the beginning and end of all philo- 
sophy, and of the Nyaya-philosophy in particular. The 
first step towards this is the cessation of Ahamkara, here 
used in the sense of personal feelings, such as desire fox' 
a beautiful and aversion to a deformed object. Desire 
therefore has to be eradicated and aversion also; but before 
he explains how this desire, which arises from false appre- 
hension (Mithyajnana) can be eradicated, Gotama is carried 
back once more to a subject which had been discussed 
before, namely whether the objects of desire exist as wholes 
or as parts. And this leads him on to what is the distin- 
guishing doctrine both of the Nyaya and of the Vaiseshika- 
philosophies, namely the admission of Anus or atoms. If 
wholes are constantly divided and subdivided, we should * 
in the end be landed in nihilism, but this is not to be. 
There cannot be annihilation because the Anus or the 
smallest parts are realities (IV, 8-82), and, according to 
their very nature, cannot be further reduced or compressed 
out of .being. Against this view of the existence of what we 
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should call ^toms, the usual arguments are then adduced,, 
namely that ether (or space) is everywhere, and therefore 
in an atom also, and if an atom has figure or a without and 
a within, it is of necessity divisible. In reply, ether is said 
to be intangible, neither resistant nor obstructing, that is,, 
neither occupying space against others, nor preventing 
others from occupying space: and in the end an appeal is- 
made to a recognised maxim of Hindu philosophy, that 
there must never -be a regressio in infinitum > as there would 
be in attempting to divide an atom. 

Knowledge of Ideas, not of Things 

And now the opponent, again, it would seem, a Buddhist, 
makes a still bolder sweep by denying the existence of any 
external things. All we have is knowledge, he says, not 
things; nothing different from our knowledge, or inde- 
pendent of our knowledge, can exist for us. Gotama 
objects to this (Vidyamatra) doctrine, first of all because, if 
it were impossible to prove the existence of any external 
Things, it would be equally impossible to prove their non- 
existence. And if an appeal were made to dreams, or 
visions produced by a mirage, or by jugglery, it should be 
remembered that dreams also, like remembrances, presup- 
pose previous perception of things; and that even in mis- 
taking we mistake something, so that false knowledge can 
always be removed by true knowledge. After granting 
that, one more question arises, how that true knowledge, 
if once gained, is to be preserved, because we saw that 
knowledge is not eternal, but vanishes. And here the 
Nyaya suddenly calls the Yoga to its aid, and teaches that 
Samadhi or intense meditation will prove a safe preserva- 
tive of knowledge, in spite of all disturbances from without, 
while the Nyaya-philosophy retains its own peculiar use- 
fulness as employed in the defence of truth against all 
comers, in which case even such arts as wrangling and 
cavilling may prove of service. 

This may seem a very humble view to take with regard 
to a system of philosophy which at the very outset promised 
to its students final beatitude as the highest reward. But 
considering the activity of philosophical speculation, of 
which we have had so many indications ‘in the ancient as 
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well as in the modern history of India, we can well under- 
stand that philosophers, skilled in all the arts and artifices- 
of reasoning, would secure for their system that high posi- 
tion which the Nyaya certainly held and still holds 1 among 
the recognised systems of orthodox philosophy. It would 
be useless to go once more over the topics from Jati, 
futility, No. XIV, to No. XVI, Nigraha$thana, objection- 
able proceedings, which are fully treated in the fifth book. 

Syllogism 

There is one subject, however, which requires some more 
special consideration, namely the Syllogism, or the Five 
Members, treated as VII. This has always excited the 
special interest of European logicians on account of certain 
starting similarities which no doubt exist between it and 
the syllogism of Aristotle and the schoolman. But from 
a Hindu point of view this syllogism or even logic in 
general is by no means the chief object of the Nyaya- 
philosophy, nor is it its exclusive property. It has been 
fully discussed in the Vedanta and Samkhya systems, and 
once more in the Vaiseshika; but as it forms the pride of 
the Nyaya, it will find its most appropriate place here 2 . 

As we saw colour mentioned as the distinguishing quality 
of light, we found knowledge put forward as the char- 
acteristic feature of Self. The Nyaya looks upon know- 
ledge as inseparably connected with the Self, though in the 
larger sense of being the cause of every conception that has 
found expression in language. Knowledge, according to 
the Nyaya, is either perception or remembrance. Percep- 
tion again is twofold, right or wrong. Right perception 
represents a thing such as it is, silver as silver. This is called 
truth, Prama. Wrong perception represents a thing as it 
is not, mother-of-pearl as silver. 

This right perception, according to the Nyaya-philosophy 
is, as we saw, of four kinds, sensuous, inferential, com- 
parative, and authoritative, and is produced by perception, 

1 Cowell, Report on the Toles of Nuddea, 1867. 

2 See M. M., Appendix to Archbishop Thomson’s Laws of Thought ; 
also, Die Theorie des indischen Rationalisten von den Ei'kenntniss- 
xnitteln, yon R. Garbe, /1888. 

VOL. IV— 5 
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■by inference, by comparison, and by revealed authority. 
Here we are brought back to the Pramanas again which 
were discussed in the beginning, but among which one, 
Anumana or inference, receives here a more special treat- 
ment. We are thus obliged, in following the Sutras, to 
go. over some of the ground again. Different systems of 
philosophy differed, as we saw, in the number of Pramanas 
which they admit, according to what each considers the 
only trustworthy channels of knowledge. 

Pramanas in different Philosophical Schools 

One , Perception: Charvakas. 

Two , Perception and inference: Vaiseshikas and 
Buddhists. 

Three , Perception, inference, and word (revelation) : 
Samkhyas. 

Pour , Perception, inference, revelation, and comparison: 
Naiyayikas. 

Five , Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, and 
presumption: Prabhakara (a Mimamsaka). 

Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, pre- 
sumption, and not-being: Mimamsakas. 

Others admit also Aitihya, tradition, Sambhava, equiva- 
lence, Cheshta, gesture. 

After sensuous knowledge, which takes cognisance of 
substances, qualities, and actions, has been examined, the 
question arises, how can we know things which are not 
brought to us by the senses? How do we know, for 
instance, that there is fire which we cannot see in a moun- 
tain, or that a mountain is a volcano, when all that we do 
see is merely that the mountain smokes? We should 
remember that there were three kinds of Anumana (Nyaya- 
Sutras II, 37) called Purvavat, having the sign before, or 
a;s the cause, Seshavat, having the sign after or as the 
effect, and . Samanyatordrishta, seen together. In the first 
class the sign of past rain was the swelling of rivers; in 
the second the sign of coming rain was the ants carrying 
.off their eggs; in the third the sign of the motion of the 
sun was its being seen in different places. Knowledge of 
things unseen, acquired in these three ways, is called *in- 
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ferential knowledge (Anumana), and in order to arrive at 
it, we are told that we must be in possession of what is 
called a Vyapti. This, as we saw, was the most important 
word in an Indian syllogism. Literally it means pervasion. 
Vyapta means pervaded; Vyapya, what must be pervaded; 
Vyapaka, w r hat pervades. This expression, to pervade, is 
used by logicians in the sense of invariable, inseparable or 
universal concomitance. Thus sea-water is always per- 
vaded iby saltness, it is inseparable from it, and in this 
sense Vyapya, what is to be pervaded, came to be used 
for what we should call the middle term in a syllogism. 
Vyapti, or invariable concomitance, may sometimes be 
taken as a general rule, or even as a general law, in some 
cases it is simply the sine qua non. It is such a Vyapti, 
for instance, that smoke is pervaded -by or invariably con- 
nected with fire, or, as the Hindus say, that smokiness is 
pervaded by fieriness, not, however, fieriness by smokiness. 
We arrive by induction at the Vyapti that wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, ibut not that wherever there is fire, 
there is smoke. The latter Vyapti in order to be true 
would require a condition or Upadhi, viz. that the firewood 
should be moist. If we once are in possession of a true 
Vyapti as smokiness being pervaded by fieriness, we only 
require what is called grouping or consideration ( Para- 
mar sa) in order to make the smoke, which we see rising 
from the mountain, a Paksha or member of our Vyapti, such 
as c wherever there is smoke, there is fire/ The conclusion 
then follows that this mountain which shows smoke, must 
have fire. 

All this may sound very clumsy to European logicians, 
but it would have been easy enough to translate it into 
our own more technical language. We might easily clothe 
Kanada in a Grecian garb and make him look almost like 
Aristotle. Instead of saying that inferential knowledge 
arises from discovering in au object something whichq is 
always pervaded iby something else, and that the pervading 
predicate is predicable of all things of which the pervaded 
predicate is, we might have said that our knowledge that 
S is P arises from discovering that S is M, and M is P, or 
with Aristotle, Ho sullogismos dia tou meson to akron to 
trito deiknusin. What Kanada calls one member of the per- 
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vasion, Paksha, e.g. the smoking mountain, might have been 
translated by subject or terminus minor; what pervades, 
Vyapaka or Sadhya, e.g. fieriness, by predicate or terminus 
major; and what is to -be pervaded, Vyapya, i.e. smokiness, 
by terminus medius . But what should we have gained 
by this? All that is peculiar to Indian logic would have 
evaporated, and the remainder might have been taken for 
a clumsy imitation of Aristotle. Multa fiunt eadeni , sod 
aliter ; and it is this very thing, this alitor, that constitutes 
the .principal charm of a comparative study of philosophy. 
Even such terms as syllogism or conclusion are incon- 
venient here, because they have with us an historical 
colouring and may throw a false light on the subject. The 
vSanskrit Anumana is not exactly the Greek sumperasma, 
but it means measuring something by means of something 
else. This is done by what we may call syllogism, but 
what the Hindus describe as Paramarsa or groping or 
trying to find in an object something which can be measured 
by something else or what can become the member of 
a pervasion. This corresponds in fact to the looking for 
a terminus medius. In Kapila’s system (I, 61) the principal 
object of inference is said to be transcendent truth, that is, 
truth which transcends the horizon of our senses. Things 
which cannot be seen with our eyes, are known by in- 
ference, as fire is, when what is seen is smoke only. 
Gotama therefore defines the result of inference (I, 101) as 
knowledge of the connected, that is, as arising from the 
perception of a connection or a law. But, again, the rela- 
tion of what pervades and what is pervaded is very different 
from what we should call the relative extension of two* 
concepts. This will become more evident as we proceed. 
For the present we must remember that in the case before 
us the act of proving by means of Anumana consists in our 
knowing that there is in the mountain something always 
pervaded by, or inseparable **from something else, in our 
case, smoke always pervaded by fire, and that therefore the 
mountain, if it smokes, has fire. 

By this process we arrive at Anumiti, the result of 
Anumana, or inferential knowledge, that the mountain is 
a volcano. So much for the inference for ourselves. Next 
follows the inference for others. 
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Anumana for Others 

What fallows is taken from Annambhatta's Compendium. 
* The act of concluding/ he says, 'is twofold, it being 
intended either for one's own benefit or for the benefit of 
others. The former is the means of arriving at knowledge 
for oneself, and the process is this. By repeated observa- 
tion, as in the case of kitchen hearths and the like, we are 
reminded of a rule (Vyapti), such as that wherever we 
have seen smoke, we have seen fire. We now approach 
a mountain and wonder whether there may or may not be 
fire in it. We see the smoke, we remember the rule, and 
immediately perceive that the mountain itself is fiery. This 
is the process when we reason for ourselves. 

But if we have to convince somebody else of what we, 
by inference, know to foe true, the case is different. We 
then start with the assertion, The mountain is fiery. We 
are asked, ^ Why? and we answer, Because it smokes. 
We then give our reason, or the major premiss, that all 
that smokes is fiery, as you may see, for instance, on a 
kitchen hearth and the like. Now you perceive that the 
mountain does smoke, and hence you will admit that I was 
right when I said that the mountain is fiery. This is called 
the five-membered form of exposition, and the five* members 
are severally called, 1 — 

(1) Assertion (Pratijna), the mountain has fire; 

(2) Reason (Hetu 2 ), because it has smoke; 

(3) Instance (Udaharana or Nidarsana), look at the 

kitchen hearth, and remember the Vyapti between smoke, 
and fire ; ^ 

(4) Application (Upanaya), and the mountain has 
smoke ; 

(5) Conclusion (Nigamana), therefore it has fire 3 / 

In both cases the process of inference is the same, but 

1 Nyaya-Sutras I, 32. 

2 Synonyms of Hetu are Apadesa, Limga, Pramasa, and Karana. 
Vaiseshika-Sutras IX, 2 , , 4, 

a The Vaiseshika terms are (1) Pratijna, (2) Apadesa, (3) Nidar- 
sana, (4) Anusamdhana, (5) Pratyamnaya. 
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the second is supposed to be more rhetorical, more per- 
suasive, and therefore more useful in controversy. 

What is called by Annambhatta the conclusion for 
oneself, corresponds tptidem verbis to the first form of 
Aristotle's syllogism: * 

All that smokes is fiery, 

The mountain smokes; 

Therefore the mountain is fiery. 

We must not forget, however, that whatever there is 
of formal Logic in these short extracts, has but one object 
with Gotama, that of describing knowledge as one of the 
qualities of the Self, and as this knowledge is not confined 
to sensuous perceptions, Gotama felt it incumbent on him 
to explain the nature and prove the legitimacy of the in- 
ferential kind of knowledge also. It is not so much logic 
as it is noetic that interested Kanada. He was clearly 
aware of the inseparability of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. The formal logician, from the time of Aristotle 
to our own, takes a purely technical interest in the 
machinery of the human mind, he collects, he arranges and 
analyses the functions of our reasoning faculties, as they 
fall under his observation. But the question which 
occupies Gotama is, How it is that we know any thing 
which we do not, nay which we cannot perceive by our 
senses, in fact, how we can justify inferential knowledge. 
From this point of view we can easily see that neither in- 
duction nor deduction, if taken by itself, would be sufficient 
for him. . Deductive reasoning may in itself be most useful 
for forming Vyaptis, it may give a variety of different 
aspects to our knowledge, ibut it can never add to it. And 
if on one side Gotama cannot use deduction, because it 
teaches nothing new, he cannot on the other rely entirely 
on induction, because it cannot teach anything certain or 
unconditional. 

The only object of all knowledge, according to Gotama, 
is absolute truth or Prama. He knew as well as Aristotle 
that epagoge in order to prove the holos must be diapanton, 
and that this is impossible. Knowledge gained by epagogic 
reasoning is, strictly speaking, always epi to polu , and not 
what Gotama would call Prama. The conclusion, f. i., at 
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which Aristotle arrives by way of induction, that animals 
with little bile are long-lived, might be called a Vyapti. 
He arrives at it by saying that man, horse, and mule (C) 
are long-lived (A) ; man, horse, and mule (C) have little 
bile (B) ; therefore all animals with little bile are long-lived. 
Gotama does not differ much from this, but he would 
express himself in a different way. He would say, wherever 
we see the attribute of little bile, we also see the attribute 
of long life, as for instance in men, horses, mules, &c. But 
there he would not stop. He woulci value this Vyapti 
merely as a means of establishing a new rule; he would 
use it as a means of deduction and say, 'Now we know 
that the. elephant has little bile, therefore we know also 
that he is long-lived/ Or to use another instance, where 
Aristotle says that all men are mortal, Kanada would say 
that humanity is pervaded by mortality, or that we have 
never seen humanity without mortality ; and where Aristotle 
concludes that kings are mortal because they belong to the 
class of men, Gotama, if he argued for himself only, and 
not for others, would say that kinghood is pervaded by 
manhood and manhood by mortality, and therefore kings 
are mortal. 

It would be easy to bring objections against this kind of 
reasoning, and we shall see that Indian philosophers them- 
selves have not been slow in bringing them forward, and 
likewise in answering them. One thing can be said in 
favour of the Indian method. If we go on accumulating 
instances to form an induction, if, as in the afore-mentioned 
case, we add horses, mules, men, and the like, we approxi- 
mate no doubt more and more to a general rule, but we 
never eliminate all real, much less all possible, exceptions. 
The Hindu, on the contrary, by saying, 'Wherever we 
have seen the attribute of little bile, we have observed long 
life/ or better still, ' We have never observed long life 
without the attribute of little bile/ and by then giving a 
number of mere instances, and these by way of illustration 
only, excludes the reality, though not the possibility, of 
exceptions. He states, as a fact, that wherever the one has 
been, the other has been seen likewise, and thus throws 
the onus probmdi as to any case to the contrary upon the 
other side. The Hindu knows the nature of induction 
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quite well enough to say in the very words of European 
philosophers, that because in ninety-nine cases a Vyapti 1 
or rule has happened to -be true, it does not follow that it 
will .be so in the hundredth case. If it can be proved, how- 
ever, that there never has been an instance where smoke 
was seen without fire, the mutual inherence and inseparable 
connection of smoke and fire is more firmly established 
than it would be by any number of accumulated actual 
instances where the two have been seen together. 

The conditions (JJpadhis) under which it is allowable 
to form a Vyapti, that is to say, to form a universal rule, 
have greatly occupied the thoughts of Hindu philosophers. 
Volumes after volumes have been written on the subject, 
and though they may not throw any new light on the origin 
of universals, they furnish at all events a curious parallel 
to the endeavours of European philosophers in defence both 
of inductive and deductive thinking. 

It seems hardly time as yet to begin to criticise the in- 
ductive and the deductive methods as elaborated by Hindu 
philosophers. We must first know them more fully. Such 
objections as have hitherto been started were certainly not 
unknown to Gotama and Kanada themselves. In accord- 
ance with their system of Purvapaksha and Uttarapaksha, 
every conceivable objection was started by them and care- 
fully analysed and answered. Thus it has been pointed 
out by European philosophers that the proposition that 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, would really lose its 
•universal character 2 * by the introduction of the instance, 
'as on the kitchen hearth/ But the Plindu logicians also 
were perfectly aware of the fact that this instance is not 
essential to a syllogism. They look upon the instance 
simply as a helpful reminder for controversial purposes, as 
an illustration to assist the memory, not as an essential 
part of the process of 'the proof itself. It is meant to 

1 4 Satasah sahacharitayor api vyabhicharopaIabdheh. , Anumana- 
khahda of Tattvachintamani. 

2 Ritter, History of Philosophy, IY, p. 365, says that 4 two members 
of Kanada’s .argument are evidently superfluous, while, by the intro- 
duction of an example in the third, the universality of the conclusion 
is vitiated.* 
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remind us that we must look out for a Vyapti (between the 
smoke which we see, and the fire which is implied, but not 
seen. It is therefore in rhetorical syllogisms or syllogisms 
for others only that the instance has its proper place. In 
Sutra I, 35 Gotama says, f The third member or example 
is some familiar case of the fact which, through its having 
a character which is’ invariably attended by that which 
is to be established, establishes (in conjunction with the 
reason) the existence of that character which is to be 
established.’ It is Indian rhetoric therefore far more than 
Indian logic that is responsible for the introduction of this 
third member which contains the objectionable instance; 
and rhetoric, though it is not logic, yet, as Whately says, is 
an offshoot of logic. 

The fact is that Gotama cares far more for the formation 
of a Vyapti, pervasion, than for the manner in which it 
may serve hereafter as the basis of a syllogism, which must 
depend on the character of the Vyapti. A Vyapti was 
considered as threefold in the school of Gotama, as Anvaya- 
vyatireki, Kevalanvayi and Kevala-vyatireki. The first, 
the Anvaya- vyatireki, present and absent, is illustrated by 
such a case as, Where there is smoke, there is fire, and 
where fire is not, smoke is not. The second, or Kevalan- 
vayi, i.e. present only, is illustrated by such a case as, 
Whatever is cognisable is nameable, where it is impossible 
to bring forward anything that is not cognisable. The 
third case, or Kevala-vyatireki, is illustrated by a case 
such as, Earth is different from the other elements, because 
it is odorous. Here we could not go on and say, all that 
is different from the other elements has odour, because the 
only case in point (Udaharana) would again be earth. 
But we have to say, what is not different from the other 
elements is not odorous, as water (by itself). But this 
earth is not so, is not inodorous, and therefore it is not 
not-different from the other elements, but different from 
them, q.e.d . 

Much attention has also been paid by Hindu philoso- 
phers to the working of the Upadhis or conditions assigned 
to a Vyapti. Thus in the ordinary Vyapti that there is 
smoke in a mountain, because there is fire, the presence of 
wet fuel was an Upadhi, or indispensable condition.. This 
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Upadhi pervades what is to be- established (Sadhya-vya- 
paka), in this case, fire, but it does not pervade what 
establishes (Sadhana-vyapaka), i.e. smoke, because fire is 
not pervaded by or invariably accompanied by wet fuel, 
as, for instance, in the case of a red-hot iron ball, where 
we have really fire without smoke. Hence it would not 
follow by necessity that there is fire because there is smoke, 
or that there is no fire because there is no smoke. How 
far the Indian mind may go in these minutiae of reasoning 
may be seen from the following instance given by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne in his Lectures on the Nyaya-philosophy, founded 
chiefly on the Tarkasamgraha, p. 59: 

' To be the constant accompanier of what is to be estab- 
lished (Sadhya-vyapakatva) consists in the not being the 
counter-entity (Apratiyogitva) of any absolute non-exist- 
ence (Atyantabhava) having the same subject of inhesion 
(Samanadhikarana) as that which is to be established. 
To be not the constant accompanier of the argument 
(Sadhanavyapakatva) consists in the being the counter- 
entity (Pratiyogitva) of some absolute non-existence [not 
impossibly] resident in that which possesses [the character 
tendered as an] argument/ 

The credit of this translation belongs not to me, but to 
the late Dr. Ballantyne, who was assisted in unravelling 
these cobwebs of Nyaya logic by the Nyaya-Pandits of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares. Such Indian aid would seem 
to be almost indispensable for such an achievement. 
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VAISESHIKA PHILOSOPHY 

Date of Sutras 

It is fortunate that with regard to the Vaiseshika 
philosophy, or rather’ with regard to the Vaiseshika- Sutras, 
we are able to fix a date below which their composition 
cannot toe placed. In the year 1885 Professor Leumann, 
well known by his valuable researches in Jaina literature, 
published an article, * The old reports on the schisms of the 
Jainas/ in the Indische Studien , XVII, pp. 91-135. Among 
the various heresies there mentioned, the sixth, we are 
told, p. 121, was founded toy the author of the Vaisesiya- 
sutta of the Chaulu race, and hence called Chauluga 1 . If 
there could toe any doubt that this is meant for the Vaise- 
shika-Sutras it would at once toe dispersed by the 144 
so-called points of that system, as mentioned by the author, 
Jinabhadra. Jinabhadra’ s date is fixed by Professor Leu- 
mann in the eighth century a.d., and is certainly not later. 
This, it is true, is no great antiquity, . still, if we consider 
the age of our Samkhya-Sutras, referred now to the 
thirteenth century a.d., even such a date, if only certain, 
would be worth having. But we can make another step 
backward. Haribhadra, originally a Brahman, but con- 
verted to Jainism, has left us a work called the Shaddar- 
sanasamuchchaya-sutram, which contains a short abstract of 
the six Darsanas in which the Vaiseshika-darsana is de- 
scribed as the sixth, and in that description likewise we 
meet with the most important technical terms of the 
Vaiseshika. This short but important text was published 
in the first volume of the Giormle della Societal Asiatica 
Italiama } 1887, and Sanskrit scholarship is greatly indebted 
to Professor C. Puini for this and other valuable contribu- 
tions of his to Jaina literature. The author, Haribhadra, 
died in 1055 of the Vira-era, i.e . 585 Samvat, that is 
528 a.d. This would give us an attestation for the Vaise- 

1 Could 'this be meant for Auluka ? 
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shika-Sutras as early as that of the Samkhya-karikas, 
if not earlier, and it is curious to observe that in Hari- 
bhadra’s time the number six of the Darsanas was already 
firmly established. For, after describing the (1) Bauddha, 
(2) Naiyayika^ (3) Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vaiseshika, 
and (6) Jaiminiya systems, he remarks, that if some consider 
the Vaiseshika not altogether different from the Nyaya, 
there would be only five orthodox systems (Astika), but 
that in that case the number six could be completed by the 
lyokayita (sic) system which he proceeds to describe, but 
which, of course, is not an Astika, but a most decided 
Nastika system of philosophy. It is curious to observe 
that here again the V edanta-philosophy, and the Yoga also, 
are passed over in silence by the Jainas, though, for reasons 
explained before, we have no right to conclude from this 
that these systems had at that time not yet been reduced 
to a systematic form like the other four Darsanas. What 
we learn from this passage is that early in the sixth cen- 
tury a.d. the Nyaya, Samkhya, Vaiseshika, and Purva- 
Mimamsa systems of philosophy formed ,the subject of 
scientific study among the Jainas, and we may hope that 
a^ further search for Jaina MSS. may bring us some new 
discoveries, and some further light on the chronological 
development of philosophical studies in India, 

Dates from Tibetan Sources 

Whenever we shall know more of the sources from which 
Tibetan writers derived their information about Indian 
literary matters, more light may possibly come from thence 
on the dates of the Indian philosophical systems of thought 
also. It is true that the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet dates from the eighth century only, but the trans- 
lators of Sanskrit originals, such as Santi Rakshita, Padma 
Sambhava, Dharmakirti, Dipamkara Srijnana and others, 
may have been in possession of much earlier information. 
In an account 1 of King Kanishka (85-106 a.d.) and his 
Great Council under Vasumitra and Purnaka, we read that 
there was at that time in Kashmir a Buddhist of the name 
of Sutra who maintained a large Buddhist congregation 

1 Journal of Buddhist Text Society, vol. I, p. 1 seq. 
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headed by a sage Dharmarakshita, and lie is said to have 
belonged to the Vaiseshika school 1 . This would prove the 
existence of the Vaiseshika philosophy in the first century 
a.d., a date so welcome that we must not allow ourselves 
to accept it till we know what authority there was for the 
Tibetan writers to adopt it. It is taken from Sumpahi 
Choijung, and the same authority states that after the 
death of Kanishka, a rich householder of the name of Jati 
who lived at Asvaparanta in the north, invited Vasunetra, 
a monk of the Vaiseshika school, from Maru in the west, 
and another, Gosha Samgha from Bactria, and supported 
the native clergy, consisting of three hundred thousand 
monks, for a period of ten years. 

Kanada 

Although Nyaya and Vaiseshika have been often treated 
as sister philosophies, we must, after having examined 
Gotama’s philosophy, give, for the sake of completeness, at 
least a general outline of Kanada’ s system also. It does 
not contain much that is peculiar to it, and seems to pre- 
suppose much that we found already in the other systems. 
Even the theory of Anus or atoms, generally cited as- its 
peculiar character, was evidently known to the Nyaya, 
though it is more fully developed by the Vaiseshikas. It 
begins with the usual promise of teaching something from 
which springs elevation or the summum bonum , and that 
something Kanada calls Dhamia or merit. From a par- 
ticular kind of merit springs, according to Kanada, true 
knowledge of certain Badarthas, or categories, and from 
this once more the summum bonum. These categories, of 
which we spoke before as part of the Nyaya-philosophy, 
embrace the whole realm of knowledge, and are: (1) sub- 
stance, Dravya; (2) quality, Guna; (3) action, Karman; 
(4) genus or. community, Samanya, or what constitutes 
a genus; (5) species or particularity, Visesha, or what con- 
stitutes an individual; (6) inhesion or inseparability, Sama- 
vaya; (7) according to some, privation or negation, Abhava. 
These are to be considered by means of their mutual 
similarities and dissimilarities, that is, by showing how 

x Ibid., vol, I, part 3', p. 19. 
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they differ and how far they agree. Here we have, indeed, 
what comes much nearer to Aristotle’s categories than 
Gotama’s Padarthas. These categories or predicaments 
were believed to contain an enumeration of all things 
capable of being named, i.e. of being known. If the 
number of Aristotle’s categories was controverted, no wonder 
that those of Kanada should have met with the same fate. 
It has always been a moot point whether Abhava, non- 
existence, deserves a place among them, while some philo- 
sophers were anxious to add two more, namely, Sakti, 
potentia, and Sadrisya, similitude. 

Substances 

I. The substances, according to the Vaiseshikas, are: 
(1) earth, Prithivi; (2) water, Apah; (3) light, Tejas; 
(4) air, Vayu; (5) ether, Akasa; (6) time, Kala; (7) space, 
Dis; (8) self, Atman; (9) mind, Manas. These substances 
cannot exist without qualities, as little as qualities can exist 
without substances. The four at the head of the list are 
either eternal or non-eternal, and exist either in the form 
of atoms (Anus) or as material bodies. The non-eternal 
substances again exist as either inorganic, organic, or as 
organs of sense. The impulse given to the atoms comes 
from God, and in that restricted sense the Vaiseshika has 
to be accepted as theistic. God is Atman in its highest 

N form. In its lower it is the individual soul. The former 
is one, and one only, the latter are innumerable. 

Qualities 

II. The principal qualities of these substances are: 
(1) colour, Pupa, in earth, water, and light; (2) taste, Rasa, 
in earth and water; (3) smell, Gandha, in earth; (4) touch, 
Sparsa, in earth, water, light, and air; (5) number, Sam- 
khya, by which we perceive one or many; (6) extension 
or quantity, Parimana; (7) individuality or severalty, 
Prithaktva; (8) conjunction, Samyoga; (9) disjunction, 
Viyoga; (10) priority, Paratva; (11 posteriority, Apa- 

1 Here follow in some lists as 11 to '15, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
and sound. The remaining Gunas are said to be perceptible by the 
mental organ only, not by the organs of sense. 
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ratva; (12) thought, Buddhi; (13-14) pleasure and pain, 
Sukha-duhkha ; (15-16) desire and aversion, Ichchha- 

dveshau; (17) 11 will, effort, Prayatna. 

Actions 

I'll. The principal actions affecting the substances are: 
(1) throwing upwards, Utkshepana; (2) throwing down- 
wards, Avakshepana (or Apa) ; (3) contracting, Akunchana; 
(4) expanding, Utsarana (or Pras-) ; (5) going, Gamana. 
These actions or movements are sometimes identified with 
or traced iback to the Samskaras, a word difficult to 
translate, and which has been rendered by dispositions and 
instincts, as applied to either animate or inanimate bodies. 
These Samskaras 1 2 have an important position both in 
the Samkhya- and in the Bauddha-philosophies. In the 
Tarkadipika Samskara is rendered even by Jati (jatih 
samskaratmika bhavati), i.e. nature or inborn peculiarity; 
and in the Tarkasamgraha it is represented as threefold 
(Vegah, Bhavana, and Sthitisthapakah) . 

In the Sutras which follow, Kanada tries to point out 
certain features which the Jhree categories of substance, 
quality, and action share in common, and others which are 
peculiar to two, or to one only. In the course of this discus- 
sion he has frequently to dwell on the effects which they 
produce, and he therefore proceeds in the next lesson to 
examine the meaning of cause and effect, and likewise of 
genus, ^ species, and individuals. It may be that the name 
of Vaiseshika was given to Canada’s philosophy from the 
differences, or^ Viseshas, which he establishes between sub- 
stances, qualities, and actions, or, it may be, from Visesha 
as a name of . individual things, applicable therefore tp 
atoms. But this, in the absence of decisive evidence, must 
for the present remain undetermined. 

Cause i 

As to cause and effect, Kanada remarks that cause pre- 
cedes the effect, but that, in order to be a true cause, it 

1 Here again some authorities add Dharma, virtue, and Adharma, 
vice, Samskara, faculty or disposition, and Bhavana, imagination. 

2 See Garbe, Samkhya, p. 269 seq. 
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must -be a constant antecedent, and the effect must be 
unconditionally subsequent to it. There is an important 
and often neglected difference between Karana and Karana. 
Karan a, though it may mean cause, is properly the instru- 
mental cause only, or simply the instrument. An axe, for 
instance, is the Karana, or instrument, in felling a tree, but. 
it. is not the Karana, or cause. Causes, according to Kanada,. 
are threefold, intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. 
The threads, for instance, are the intimate cause of the- 
cloth, the sewing of the threads the non-intimate, and the 
shuttle the instrumental cause. 

Qualities Examined 

In the second book Kanada examines the qualities of 
earth, water, &c. He, like other philosophers, ascribes four 
qualities to earth, three to water, two to light, one to air 
(Akasa). These are the principal and characteristic quali- 
ties, but others are mentioned afterwards, making alto- 
gether fourteen for earth, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction,, 
genus, species, (gravity, fluidity, and permanence (II, 1, 31).. 
Qualities ascribed to Isvara, or the Lord, are _ number, 
knowlelge, desire, and volition. In the case of air, which' 
is invisible, he uses touch as a proof of its existence, also- 
the rustling of leaves ; and he does this in order to show' 
that air is not one only. Curiously enough Kanada, after 
explaining that there is no visible mark of air (II, 1, 15) 
but that its existence has to be proved by inference and by 
revelation (II, 1, 17), takes the opportunity of proving, as 
it were, by the way, the existence of God (II, 1, 18) by 
saying that ‘ work and word are the signs of the substantial 
existence of beings different from ourselves/ This, at least, 
is what the commentators read in this Sutra, and they 
include under beings different from ourselves, not only God, 
but inspired sages also. It seems difficult to understand 
haw such things as earth and the name of earth could be 
claimed as the work of the sages, but as far as God is 
concerned, it seems certain that Kanada thinks he is able 
to prove His existence, His omnipotence and omniscience- 
by two facts, that His name exists, and that His works- 
exist, perceptible to the senses. 
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Immediately afterwards, Kanada proceeds to prove the 
existence of Akasa, ether, by showing that it must . exist in 
order to account for the existence of sound, which is a 
quality, and as such requires the substratum of an eternal 
and special substance, as shown before. The question of 
sound is treated again more fully II, 2, 21-37. 

A distinction is made afterwards between characteristic 
and adventitious qualities. If a garment, for instance, is 
perfumed by a flower, the smell is only an adventitious 
quality of the garment, while it is characteristic in the 
case of earth. Thus heat is characteristic of light, cold of 
water, &c. 


Time 

Ttme, which was one of the eternal substances^ is declared 
to manifest its existence by such marks as priority, posteri- 
ority, simultaneity, slowness, and quickness. The argu- 
ments in support of the substantiality of air and ether 
apply to time also, which is one, while its division into past, 
present, and future, hibernal, vernal, and autumnal, is due 
to extrinsic circumstances, such as the sun's revolutions. 
Time itself is one, eternal, and infinite. 

Space 

Space, again, is proved by our perceiving that one thing 
is remote from or near to another. Its oneness is proved 
as in the case of time; and its apparent diversity, such as 
east, south, west, and north, depends likewise on extrinsic 
circumstances only, such as the rising and setting of ' the 
sun. Like time it is one, eternal, and infinite. 

So far Kanada has been chiefly occupied with external 
substances, their qualities and activities, and he now pro- 
ceeds, according to the prescribed order, to consider the 
eighth substance, viz. Atman, the Self, the first in the list 
of his sixteen Padarthas. Like Gotama, Kanada also argues 
that the Atman must be different from the senses because 
while the senses apprehend each its own object only — 
(1) the sense of hearing, sound; (2) the sense of smelling, 
odour; (3) the sense of tasting, savour; (4) the sense of 
seeing, colour; (5) the sense of feeling, touch; it follows 
VOL IV — 6 
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that there must be something' else to apprehend them all, 
the work which in other philosophies was ascribed to Manas, 
at least in the first instance. Besides, the organs of sense 
are but instruments, and as such unconscious, and they re- 
quire an agent who employs them. If we see a number of 
chariots skilfully driven, we know there must be a charioteer, 
and we know also that chariots and horses are different from 
the charioteer. The same applies to the senses of the body 
and to the Self, and shows that the senses by themselves 
.could not perform the work that results in cognition. In 
defending this argument against all possible objections, 
Kanada, following the example of Gotama, is drawn away 
into a discussion of what is a valid and what is an invalid 
argument, and more particularly into an examination of 
.what is a Vyapti, or an invariable concomitance, fit to serve 
■ as a true foundation for a syllogism. 

Manas 

But he soon leaves this subject, and, without finishing it, 
proceeds to a consideration of Manas, the ninth and last of 
the Dravyas or substances. This, too, is to him much the 
same that it was to Gotama. who treats it as the sixth of 
the Prameyas. In this place, as we saw, Manas might be 
translated by attention rather than by mind. 

Anus or Atoms 

What is thought to be peculiar to Kanada, nay the distin- 
guishing feature of his philosophy, is the theory of Anus 
or atoms. They take the place of the Tanmatras in the 
. Samkhya-philosophy. Though the idea of an atom is not 
unknown in the Nyaya-philosophy (Nyaya-Sutras IV, 2, 
4-25), it is nowhere so fully worked out as in the Vaise- 
shika. Kanada argued that there must be somewhere a 
smallest thing, that excludes further 'analysis. Without 
this admission we should have a regressus ad infinitum, a 
most objectionable process in the eyes of all Indian philo- 
sophers. A mountain, he says, would not be larger than 
a mustard , seed. These smallest and invisible particles are 
held by Kanada to be eternal in themselves, but non-eternal 
c as aggregates. As aggregates again they may be organised, 
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organs, and inorganic. Thus the human body is earth 
organised, the power of smelling is. the. earthly organ, stones 
are inorganic. 

It is, no doubt, very tempting to ascribe a Greek origin 
to Kanada’s theory of atoms. But suppose that the atomic 
theory had really been borrowed from a Greek source, 
would it not be strange that Kanada’s atoms are supposed 
never to assume visible dimensions till there is a combina- 
tion of three double toms (Tryanuka), neither the simple 
nor the double atoms being supposed to be visible by 
themselves. I do not remember anything like this in 
Epicurean authors, and it seems to me to give quite an 
independent character to Kanada’s view of the nature of 
an atom. 

We are told that water, in its atomic state, is eternal, as 
an aggregate transient. Beings in the realm of Varuna 
(god of the sea) are organised, taste is the watery organ, 
rivers are water inorganic. 

Light in its atomic state is eternal, as an aggregate 
transient. There are organic luminous bodies in the sun, 
sight or the visual ray is the luminous organ, burning fires 
are inorganic. 

Air, again, is both atomic and an aggregate. Brings of 
the air, spirit, &c., are organised air; touch in the skin is 
the aerial organ, wind is inorganic air. Here it would seem 
as if we had something not very unlike the doctrine of 
Empedocles, Gaie men gor gaiam opopamen, hudati d’hudor 
aitheri d’aithera diom atar puri pur aidelom . But though 
we may discover the same thought in the philosophies of 
Kanada and Empedocles, the form which it takes in India 
is characteristically different from its Greek form. 

Ether is always eternal and infinite. The sense of hear- 
ing is the ethereal origan : nay, it is supposed by some that 
ether is actually contained in the ear. 

As to atoms, they are supposed to form first an aggregate 
of two, then an aggregate of three double atoms, then of 
four triple atoms, and so on. While single atoms are inde- 
structible, composite atoms are by their very nature liable 
to. decomposition, and, in that sense, to destruction. An 
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atom, by itself invisible, is compared to the sixth part of 
a mote in a sunbeam. 


Samanya 

IV. As to Samanya, community, ox*, as we should say, 
genus, the fourth of Kanada's categories, it is supposed^ to 
be eternal, and a property common to several* and abiding 
in substance, in quality? and in action. It is distinguished 
by degrees, as high and low; the highest Samanya, or, as 
we should say, the highest genus (Jati) is Satta, mere 
being, afterwards differentiated by Upadhis, or limitations, 
and developed into ever so many subordinate species. The 
Buddhist philosophers naturally deny the existence of such 
a category, and maintain that all our experience has to do 
with single objects only. 


Visesha 

V. These single objects are what Kanada comprehends 
under his fifth category of Visesha, or that which consti- 
tutes the individuality or separateness of any object. This 
also is supposed to abide in eternal substances, so that it 
seems to have been conceived not as a mere abstraction, 
but as something real, that was there and could be dis- 
covered by means of analysis or absti'action. 

Samavaya 

VI. The last category, with which we have met several 
times before, is one peculiar to Indian philosophy. Sama- 
vaya is translated by inhesion or inseparability. With 
Kanada also it is different from mere connection, Samyoga, 
such as obtains between horse and rider, or between milk 
and water mixed together. There is Samavaya between 
threads and cloth, between father and son, between two- 
halves and a whole, between cause and effect, between sub- 
stances and qualities, the two being interdependent and 
therefore inseparable. 

Though this relationship is known in non-Indian philo- 
sophies, it has not received a name of its own, though 
such a term might have proved very useful in several 
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controversies. The relation Between thought and word, for 
instance, is not Satnyoga, hut Samavaya, inseparableness. 

Abhava 

VII.^ In addition to these six - categories, some logicians 
required a negative category also, that of Abhava or 
absence. And this also they divided into different kinds, 
into (1) Praigabhava, former not-being, applying to the 
cloth before it was woven; (2) Dhvamsa, subsequent non- 
being, as when a jar, being smashed, exists no longer as 
a jar; and (3) Atyantabhava, absolute not-being, an impos- 
sibility, such as the son of a barren woman; (4) Anyonya- 
bhava, reciprocal negation, or mutual difference, such as we 
see in the case of water and ice. 

It may seem as if the Vaiseshika was rather a disjointed 
and imperfect system. And to a certain extent it is so. 
Though it presupposes a knowledge of the Nyaya-system, 
it frequently goes over the same ground as the Nyaya, 
though it does not quote verbatim from it. We should 
hardly imagine that the Vaiseshika-Sutras would argue 
against Upamana, or comparison, as a separate Pramana, 
in addition to Pratyaksha (sense) and Anumana (inference), 
unless in some other school it had been treated as an inde- 
pendent means of knowledge; and this school was, as we 
■saw, the Nyaya, which is so far shown to be anterior to 
the Vaiseshika-philosophy. Kanada denies by no means 
that comparison is a channel through which knowledge may 
reach us, he only holds that it is not an independent channel, 
but must be taken. as a subdivision of another and larger 
channel, viz., Anumana or inference. He probably held the 
same opinion about Sabda, whether we take it in the sense 
of the Veda or of an utterance of a recognised authority, 
because the recognition of such an authority always implies, 
as he rightly holds, a previous inference to support it. Pie 
differs in this respect from the Charvaka secularist, who 
denies the authority of the Veda outright, while Kanada 
appeals to it in several places. 

A similar case meets us in Gotama’s Nyaya-Sutras (I, 16) . 
Here, apparently without any definite reason, Gotama tells 
us in a separate aphorism that Buddhi (understanding), 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and Jnana (knowing) are not 
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different in meaning. Why should he say so, unless he had 
wanted to enter his protest against some one else who had 
taught that they meant different things? Now this some 
one else could only have been Kapila, who holds, as we 
saw, that Buddhi is a development of Prakriti or un- 
intelligent nature, and that conscious apprehension 
(Samvid) originates with the Purusha only. But here 
again, though Gotama seems to have had the tenets of the 
Samkhya-school in his eye, we have no right on this ground 
to say that our Samkhya-Sutras existed before the Nyaya- 
Sutras were composed. All we are justified in saying is 
that, like all the other systems of Indian philosophy, these 
two also emerged from a common stratum in which such 
opinions occupied the minds of various thinkers long before 
the final outcome settled down, and was labelled by such 
names as Samkhya, or Nyaya, Kapila, or Gotama, and long, 
of course, before the Samkhya-Sutras, which we now possess, 
were constructed. 


The Six Systems 

It must have been observed how these six, or, if we 
include the Barhaspatya, these seven systems of philosophy, 
though they differ from each other and criticise each other, 
share nevertheless so many things in common that we can 
only understand them as products of one and the same soil, 
though cultivated by different hands. They all promise to 
teach the nature of the soul, and its relation to the God- 
head or to a Supreme Being. They all undertake to supply 
the means of knowing the nature of that Supreme Being, 
and through that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
happiness. They all share the conviction that there is 
suffering in the world which is something irregular, has .no 
light to exist, and should therefore be removed. Though 
there is a strong religious vein running through the six 
so-called orthodox systems, they belong to a phase of 
thought in which not only has the belief in the many Vedic 
gods long been superseded by a belief in a Supreme Deity, 
such as Prajapati, but this phase also has been left behind 
to make room for a faith in a Supreme Power, or in the 
Godhead which has no name but Brahman or Sat, ‘ I am 
what I am/ The Hindus themselves make indeed a dis- 
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tinction between the six orthodox systems. They have no 
word for orthodox; nay, we saw that some of these 
systems, though atheistic, were nevertheless treated as per- 
missible doctrines, -because they acknowledged the authority 
of the Veda. Orthodox might therefore be replaced by 
Vedic; and if atheism seems to us incompatible with 
Vedism or Vedic orthodoxy, we must remember that athe- 
ism with Indian philosophers means something very 
different from what it means with us. It means a denial, of 
an active, busy, personal or humanised god only, who is 
called Isvara, the Lord. But behind him and above him 
Hind': recognised a Higher Power, whether 

they : man, or Paramatman, or Purusha. It 

was the denial of that reality which constituted a Nastika, 
a real heretic, one who could say of this invisible, yet 
omnipresent Being, Na asti, ‘ He is not/ Buddha, therefore, 
as well as Brihaspati, the Charvaka, was a Nastika, while 
both the Yoga and the Samkhya, the former Sesvara, with 
an Isvara, the other Anisvara, without an Isvara, the one 
theistic, the other atheiitic, could be recognised as orthodox 
or Vedic. 

The Plindus themselves were fully aware that some of 
their systems of philosophy differed from each other on 
essential points, and that some stood higher than others. 
Madhusudana clearly looked upon the Vedanta as the best 
of all philosophies, and so did Samkara, provided he was 
allowed to interpret the Sutras of Badarayana according 
to the principles of his own unyielding Monism. Madhu- 
sudana, as we saw, treated the Samkhya and Yoga by 
themselves as different from the two Mimamsas, Nyava 
and Vaiseshika, and as belonging to Smriti rather than to 
Sruti. Vijnana-Bhiksliu, a philosopher of considerable 
grasp, while fully recognising the difference between the 
six systems of philosophy, tried to discover a common truth 
behind them all, and to point out how they can be studied 
together, or rather in succession, and how all, of them are 
meant to lead honest students into the way of truth. 

In his Preface to the Samkhya-Sutras, so well edited and 
translated by Professor Ganbe, Vijnana-Bhikshu says: 

If we read in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad II, 4, 5, and 
IV, 5, 6, that the Self must be seen, must be heard, must 
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be pondered and meditated on, hearing and the rest are 
evidently pointed out as means of a direct vision of the 
Self, by which the highest object of man can be realised. 
If it is asked how these three things can be achieved, 
Smriti or tradition answers: 'It must be heard from the 
words of the Veda, it must ibe pondered on with proper 
arguments, and, after that, it must foe meditated on con- 
tinuously. These are the means of the vision of the Self/ 

‘ Meditated on/ that is, by means proposed in Yoga- 
philosophy. Three things are known from passages of the 
Veda, (1) the highest object of man, (2) knowledge 
essential for its attainment, (3) the nature of the Atman 
or Self which forms the object of such knowledge. And 
it was the purpose of the Exalted, as manifested in the 
form of Kapila, to teach, in his six-chaptered manual on 
Viveka or distinction between Purusha and Prakriti, all the 
arguments which are supported by Sruti. 

If then it should be objected that we have already a 
logical treatment of these subjeq^s in the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika systems, rendering the Samkhya superfluous, 
and that it is hardly possible that both — -the Samkhya as 
well as the Nyaya and Vaiseshika — could be means of right 
knowledge, considering that each represents the Self in a 
different form, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika as with qualities, 
the Samkhya as without, thus clearly contradicting each 
other, we answer No, by no means ! Neither is the Samkhya 
rendered superfluous by the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, nor do 
they contradict each other. They differ from each other so 
far only as Nyaya and Vaiseshika treat of the objects of 
empirical knowledge, but the Samkhya of the highest truth. 
The Nyaya and Vaiseshika, as they follow the common- 
sense view that it is the Self that feels joy and pain, aim 
at no more than at the first steps in knowledge, namely at 
the recognition of the Atman as different from the body, 
because it is impossible to enter per saltum into the most 
abstruse wisdom. The knowledge of those preliminary 
schools which is attained by simply removing the idea that 
the Self is the body is no more than an empirical compre- 
hension of facts, in the same manner as by a removal of 
the misapprehension in taking a man at a distance for a 
post, there follows the apprehension tfrat he has hands, feet, 
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&c., that is, a knowledge of the truth, yet purely empirical. 
If therefore we read the following verse from the Bhagavad- 
gita III, 29: 

f Those who are deceived by the constituent Gunas of 
Prakriti, cling to the workings of the Gunas (Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas). Let therefore those who know the 
whole truth take care not to distract men of moderate 
understanding who do not as yet know the whole truth — 
we see that here the followers of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika systems, though they hold to the false belief that the 
Self can be an agent, are not treated as totally in error, 
but only as not knowing the whole truth, if compai'ed with 
the Samkhyas, who know the whole truth. Even such 
knowledge as they possess, leads step by step by means 
of the lower impassiveness ( Apara-vairagya ) to liberation ; 
while the knowledge of the Samkhyas only, as compared 
with the lower knowledge, is absolute knowledge, and leads 
by means of higher impassiveness (Paravairagya) straight 
to liberation. For it follows from the words quoted from 
the Bhagavad-gita that he only who knows that the Self 
is never an agent, can arrive at the whole truth, and from 
hundreds of true Vedic texts, such as Brih. Ar. Up. IV, 
3, 22 : ‘ Then he has overcome all the sorrows of the heart 9 ; 
thinking that desires, &c., belong to the internal organ 
(Manas) only; or Brih. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 7: 4 Pie, remaining 
the same (tile Self), wanders through both worlds, as if 
thinking, and as if moving (but not really)* ; or Brih. Ar. 
Up. IV, 3, 16 : f And whatever he may have seen there he 
is not followed (affected) by it * ; and likewise from 
hundreds of similar passages in the Smriti, such as Bhag. 
Ill, 27 : ‘ All works are performed by the constituents of 
matter (the Gunas of Prakriti) ; he only who is deceived 
by Ahamkara or subjectivation imagines that he is the 
agent*; and such as V. P. VI, 7, 22: 4 The Self consists of 
bliss (Nirvana) and knowledge only, and is not con- 
taminated (by the Gunas). The qualities (Gunas) are full 
of suffering, not of knowledge, and they belong to Prakriti, 
not to the Self * — from all such passages we say that it is 
clear that the knowledge proclaimed by Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika with regard to the highest subject is overcome. 

By this, however, we do not mean to say that Nyaya 
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and Vaiseshika are not means of right knowledge, for their 
teaching is not superseded by the Samkhya so far as 
regards that portion which treats of the difference between 
Self and the material body. Here we must follow the 
principle (laid down in the Purva-Mimamsa) . that what 
a word (chiefly) aims at, that is its meaning; (and apply it 
to the systems of philosophy). The Nyaya simply repeats 
the popular idea that joy pertains to the Self, without 
leferring to any further proofs; and this chapter therefore 
is not to be considered as really essential (or as what the 
Nyaya chiefly aims at). 

But admitting that there is here no difference between 
Nyaya- Vaiseshika and the Samkhya systems, is there not 
3 clear contradiction between the Samkhya on one side and 
the Brahma-Mimamsa (Vedanta) and the Yoga on the 
other? The former denies the existence of an eternal 
Isvara, the two others maintain it. Surely it cannot be 
said that here also the contradiction between these systems,, 
the atheistic and theistic, can be removed by simply admit- 
ting, as before, two points of view, the metaphysical and 
the empirical, as if the theistic doctrine existed only for the 
sake of the worship of the multitude. Such a decision 
would here be impossible. The atheistic view that an Isvara 
is difficult to know and therefore non-existent, may well 
have been merely repeated by the Samkhyas, as a popular 
idea, and in order to put an end to the desire of men for 
acquiring a divine status and divine honours (by means of 
penance, &c.), as in the case of the Naiyavikas when they 
say that the Self possesses qualities (which must be taken 
as merely a provisional remark). In the Veda or elsewhere 
Isvara, the anthropomorphic deity, is never explicitly denied, 
so that one could say that theism should be taken as the 
common popular view only. 

In spite of all this we hold that here too these different 
views are really due to empirical or to metaphysical con- 
ceptions. 

For as works like the Bhagavad-gita (XVI, 8) when 
saying : 

'Those say that the world is unreal, without support, 
without an Isvara/ 

condemn the atheistic doctrine, we may very well suppose 
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that the Samkhyas simply repeated a common popular 
view that there is no Isvara, in order to discourage the 
striving after a divine status (so common among Saints), 
or for some similar purpose. They would naturally think 
that if they, so far following the materialists, did not deny 
the existence of an active Isvara, the acquisition of the 
discriminating knowledge (of the Samkhyas, between 
Prakriti and Purusha) would be impeded, because those 
who believe in an infinite, eternal and perfect Isvara, have 
their thoughts entirely absorbed by this Isvara (so that 
they might not attend to the essential doctrine of the 
Samkhyas). No attack is made anywhere on theism, so 
that the theistic doctrine of the Vedanta should be restricted 
to sacrificial and similar purposes only. But from passages 
like Mahabli. XII, 1167: ‘No knowledge is equal to that 
of the Samkhya, no power to that of the Yoga/ and again 
XII, 11198: ‘Let there be no doubt, the knowledge of the 
Samkhya is considered the highest/ we should learn the 
excellence of the Samkhya knowledge as superior to other 
systems, though only with regard to that portion which 
treats of the distinction of Self and Prakriti, and not with 
regard to the portion that objects to an Isvara. Furthermore 
from the consensus of Parasara also and all other eminent 
authorities, we see that theism alone is absolutely true. 
And from Parasara's Upa-purana and similar works the 
truth of the Brahma-Mimamsa in its chapter on the Isvara 
is perfectly manifest. There we read : 

‘ In the systems of Akshapada and Kanada (Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika), in the Samkhya and in the Yoga, whatever 
portion is in conflict with the Veda, that has to be rejected 
by all to whom the Veda is the only law/ 

‘ In the systems of Jaimini and Vyasa fin the Purva and 
Uttara-Mimamsa) there is nothing in conflict with the 
Veda; for these two in their knowledge of the meaning of 
the Veda have by means of the Veda fully mastered the 
Veda/ 

From other passages also the superior authority of the 
Brahma-Mimamsa may be gathered, at least with regard 
to that portion which treats of Isvara. Thus we read in 
Mahabh. XII, 7663 seq. : 

1 Manifold philosophical doctrines have been propounded 
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by various teachers ; but cling to that only which has been 
settled by arguments, by the Veda, and by the practice of 
good people/ 

From this passage of the Mokshadharma also (XII, 7663), 
and on account of the practice of Parasara and all eminent 
authorities, it follows that the proof of the existence of an 
Isvara, as proclaimed by the Brahma-Mimamsa, the Nyaya, 
Vaiseshika and other systems, is to be accq^ted as the 
strongest; and likewise because by passages in the Kurma 
and other Puranas the ignorance of the Samkhyas with 
regard to an Isvara has been dearly pronounced by Nara- 
yana and others; e.g. ‘Take thy refuge with the begin- 
ningless and endless Brahman, whom the Samkhyas, though 
strong as Yogins, are unable to perceive/ 

Besides, that Isvara alone is the principal object of the 
Brahma-Mimamsa is proved by the very first words and 
by other indications. If then it had been refuted on 
that principal point, the whole philosophy (the Brahma- 
Mimamsa) would no longer be a means of right knowledge, 
according to the principle, mentioned before, that what 
a word chiefly aims at, that is its meaning. The chief aim 
of the Samkhya, on/ the contrary, is not the denial of an 
Isvara, but the highest object to be obtained by the Self 
by means of the discrimination between body and Self 
which leads to it. Hence, though it be superseded in that 
part -which treats of the denial of the Isvara, it will remain 
as a means of right knowledge, and this once more accord- 
ing to the principle that what a word chiefly aims at, that 
is its purport. The Samkhya has therefore its proper 
sphere, and is vulnerable in that part only which treats of 
the denial of the Isvara, the personal and active god. 

Nor would it be right to say that in the Brahma-Mimamsa 
Isvara may indeed ;be the principal object, but not its 
eternal lordship or godhead. For, as the objection raised 
in the Purvapaksha as to its (the Mimamsa’s) allowing no 
weight to the other Smritis cannot be' sustained, it is clear 
that Isvara can only be the object of the Brahma-Mimamsa, 
provided he is characterised by eternal lordship. 

If it is said that the first Sutra of the Brahma-Mimamsa 
does not say ‘Now then a wish to know the highest 
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Brahman/ and that therefore it does not by the word 
Brahman mean the Parabrahman, we must not on account 
of the Samkhya denial of an Isvara suppose that the 
Vedanta and Yoga systems likewise refer only to an evolved 
Jsvara (a Karyesvara, a product of Prakriti), for in that 
case the whole string of Sutras from II, 2, 1, directed against 
the Samkhya and showing that mindless matter, being 
incapable of creating, cannot be established by mere reason- 
ing, would be absurd; for if the God of the Vedanta were 
a made God, or a product of matter, the Samkhyas would 
have been right in teaching an independent matter (Pra- 
kriti). Lastly, the eternal character of Isvara is quite 
clear from such Yoga-Sutras as I, 26, ‘He (God) is the 
Guru even of the oldest sages, because he is not limited by 
time/ and likewise from Vyasa’s commentary on that Sutra. 
It is clear therefore that as the Samkhya means to deny the 
common popular anthropomorphic view of Isvara only, 
whether as a concession, or as a bold assertion, or, for some 
other reason, there exists no real contradiction between it, 
and the Brahma-Mimamsa, and the Yoga. 

Such concessions are found in other authoritative works 
also, as, for instance, in the Vishnu-Purana, I, 17, S3 : 

' O Daitya, these, various opinions have I declared for 
those who admit a difference (who are not yet monists), by 
making a concession (to dualism). Let this abstract of 
mine be listened to/ 

Nay it is possible that in some accredited systems also 
opinions should have been put forward in contradiction 
with the Veda in order to shut out bad men from a know- 
ledge of the truth. Such parts would of course not. be 
means of right knowledge, but the. other and principal 
parts only, which are in harmony with Sruti and Smriti. 
Hence we see that in the Padma-Purana fault is found with 
all systems except the Brahma-Mimamsa and Yoga. Here s 
we see God (Siva) saying to Parvati: 

f Listen, O goddess, I shall in succession tell you the 
heretical theories by the mere hearing of which even sages 
lose their knowledge. 

‘First of all, I myself have taught the Saiva, Pasupata 
and other systems, and afterwards others have been pro- 
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mulgated by Brahmans, who were filled by my powers. 
Kanada has promulgated the great Vaiseshika doctrine, 
Gautama the Nyaya, Kapila the Samkhya. The Brahman 
jaimini has composed a very large work of atheistic 
character, the first of the two Mimamsas, which treat of 
the meaning of the Veda. . Then, in order to destroy the 
demons, Dhishana (Brihaspati) propounded the altogether 
despicable Charvaka system ; and Vishnu, under the disguise 
of Buddha, propounded the erroneous Bauddha system 
which teaches that people are to go naked, and should wear 
blue or other coloured garments, while I myself, O goddess, 
under the disguise of a Brahman ( i.e . of Samkara) have 
taught in this Kali age the doctrine of illusion (Maya) 
which is false and only a disguised Buddhism. It is spread 
far and wide in the world, and attributes a false meaning 
to the words of the Veda. In it it is said that all works 
should be relinquished, and after surrendering all works, 
complete inactivity is recommended. 

T have taught in it the identity of the highest Self and 
the individual Self, and have represented the highest form 
of Brahman as entirely free from qualities; and this in 
order to* destroy the whole world in this Kali age. This 
extensive, non-Vedic, deceptive doctrine has been pro- 
pounded iby me, as if it presented the true meaning of the 
Veda, in order that all living things might perish/ 

All this and more has been explained by me in the com- 
mentary on the Brahman-Mimamsa, and it is wrong there- 
fore to say of any of the admittedly orthodox systems of 
philosophy that it is not the means of right knowledge or 
that it is refuted iby others. For in reality none of them 
L contradicted or refuted in what constitutes its own chief 
object. 

But, if it be asked whether the Samkhya-philosophy 
has not likewise made a mere concession with regard to 
The multiplicity of souls, we answer decidedly, No. For 
on that point there is really no contradiction (between 
the two, Samkhya and Vedanta) because it is shown in 
the chapter which begins at Brahma-Sutras II, 3, 43, and 
declares that the individual self is a part of the Highest 
Self, because the multiplicity is stated (in the Veda) ; that 
the Brahma-Mimamsa also recognises a multiplicity of 
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Atman. But that the individual souls, as conceived by the 
Samkhya, are Atman is certainly denied by the Vedanta, 
for it follows from Sutra IV, 1,3: * They know him and 
teach him as Atman/ that to the Vedantins, from the 
standpoint of absolute truth, the highest soul only is 
Atman. Nevertheless the Samkhya does not thereby lose 
its authoritative ^ character, because it is not superseded 
by the Vedanta in what constitutes its own characteristic 
doctrine^ namely that for the individual soul/ the know- 
ledge of its being different from everything else, constitutes 
ihe true means of liberation. There is no contradiction 
therefore, because the concepts of the manifold Atman and 
of the one Atman, so well known from Veda and tradition, 
can be fully . reconciled according as we take an empirical 
or metaphysical view, as has been explained by ourselves 
in the Commentary on the’ Brahma-Mimamsa — “Sapienti 
sat” 

I have given here this long extract from Vijnana- 
Bhikshu, though I have to confess that in several places 
the thread of the ai-gument is difficult to follow, even after 
the care bestowed on disentangling it by Professor Garbe. 
Still, even as it is, it will be useful, I hope, as a good 
specimen of the Indian way of carrying on a philosophical 
controversy. Nay, in spite of all that has been said against 
Vijnana-Bhikshu, I cannot deny that to a certain extent 
he seems to me right in discerning a kind of unify behind 
the variety of the various philosophical systems, each being 
regarded . as a step towards the highest and final truth. 
He certainly helps us to understand how it came to pass 
that the followers of systems which to our mind seem 
directly opposed to each other on very important points, 
managed to keep peace with each other and with the Veda, 
the highest authority in all matters religious, philosophical 
and moral. The idea that the largely accepted interpreta- 
' fjon of the Vedanta- Sutras by Samkara was a perversion 
of the Veda and of Badarayana’s Sutras, not much better 
than Buddhism, nay that Buddhism was the work of 
Vishnu, intended for the destruction of unbelievers, is very 
extraordinary, and evidently of late origin. Nay, nothing 
seems^ to me to show better that these Puranas, in the form 
in which we possess them, are of recent origin, and certainly 
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not the outcome of a period previous to the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit literature, than passages like those quoted by 
Vijnana-Bhikshu, representing the gods of the modern 
Hindu pantheon as interfering with the ancient philosophy 
of India, and propounding views which they know to' be 
erroneous with the intention of deceiving mankind. What- 
ever the age of our philosophical Sutras may be, and some 
of them, in the form in which we possess them, are certainly 
more modern than our Puranas, yet the tradition or Param- 
para which they represent must be much older; and in 
trying to enter into the spirit of the Six Systems, we must 
implicitly trust to their guidance, without allowing our- 
selves to be disturbed by the fancies of later sects. 
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Abdayases, nephew of K. Gon- 
f daphores, found on Indo-Par- 
thian coins, 62 (1) 

Abhassara, spirits, 17 (1) 

Abhava, 15 (4), 85 (4) 

— -notbeing, 89 (2), 34 (4) 
Abhibuddhis, the five, 51 (3) 
Abhyasa, 122 (3) 

Absorption, no part of the Yoga 
system, 94 (3) 

Actions, Karman, 79 (4) 
Adhi'bhautika, pain from, other 
living beings, 60 (3), 6 (4) 
Adhidaivika, pain from divine 
agents, 60 (3), 6 (4) 
Adhikara-vidhis, 86 (2) 
Adhyatma, Adhibhuta, and Adhi- 
daivata, 50 (3) 

Adhyatmika, pain from the body, 
60 (3), 6 (4) 

Adhyavasaya, determination, 

60 (2) 

Adi-purusha, the First Self, 113 

(3) 

— first Purusha, 145 (3) 

Aditi, identified with sky and 
air, the gods, &c., 40 (1) 
Adityas, seven in number r 37 (1) 
— later raised to twelve, 38 (1) 
Adrishta or Apurva, 63 (3) 

Aja, doubtful meaning of, 76 (1) 
Agama,< used by Patanjali instead 
of Aptavachana, 121 (3) 
Ajatasatru and Balaki, 13 (1), 
26(1) 

— K. of Kasi, son of Vaidehi, 
13 (1), 23 (1) 


Aghora, not terrible, 135 (3) 
Ajita Kesakambali, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annals, 87 

(i) 

Ajivaka, Gosali originally an, 
87 (1) 

Ajivakos, 26 (3) 

Ajnanavada, Agnosticism, 18 (1) 
Agni as Indra and Savitri, 40 (1) 

Ahamkara, subjectivation, 34 (3), 
35 (3), 54 (3) 

Ahamkara, a cosmic power, 35 

(3) 

— modifications of the, 35 (3) 

— mental act, 36 (3). 

— of three kinds, 49 (3) 

— the cause of creation, 68 (3) 
—personal feelings, 63 (4) 
Aisvaryas, or superhuman powers, 

u (3) 

Aitihya, tradition, 33 (4), 66 (4) 
Akasa, fifth element, vehicle of 
sound, 21 (4), 25 (4), 38 (4), 
80 (4) 

Akhyayikas, or stories, 10 (3), 
28 (3) * 

— absent in the Tattva-samasa and 
the Karikas, 28 (3) 

— reappear in the Samkhya-Sutras, 
28 (3) 

Achit, matter, 73 (2) 

Akritis, species, 38 (3), 36 (4) 
Aksha, organ, 38 (3) 

Akshapada and Kanada, 91 (4) 
Alara Kalama, 19 (1) 

Alberuni, S (3) 
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Alexander and Indian philosophy, 
24 (4) ^ 

Alexandria, known as Alasando, 
saec. Ill, 62 (1) 

— Brahmans did not borrow ideas 
from, 37 (2) 

— did Brahmans come -to ? 37 (4) 
— Logos-ideas, no antecedents of 
it in Greek philosophy, 55 (1) 
Alimga, i.e. Prakriti, 125 (3) n. 
American Indians, their sweating 
processes, 97 (3) 

Amudha, not stupid, 36 (3) 
Ananda, or bliss in the nighest 
Brahman, 11 (4) 
Anaraibhyadhita, 86 (2) 
Anathapindika, 24 (-1) 
Aniruddha, 74 (2) 

Anrita, unreal written letters, 90 

( 1 ) 

Antanantikas, 18 (1) 
Anugraha-sarga, 57 (3) 
Anumana, or inference, 32 (2), 
59 (3), 13 (4), 17 (4), 85 (4) 
— applied by Badarayana to 
Smriti, tradition, 33 (2) 

— for others, 69 (4) 

Anus, or atoms, 63 (4), 77 (4), 
82 (4), 83 (4) 

Anusaya, Anlage, 63 (2.) 
Anusravika, revealed, >122 (3) 

Anuttamambhasika, 54 (3) 
Anvaya-vyatireki, 73 (4) 
Anvikshiki, old name of philoso- 
phy, 73 n. (1) 

— bifurcation of the old system 
of, 2(4) 

Anyatva, 56 (3) 

Apara, lower knowledge, 50 (2) 
Apara-vairagya, lower impassive- 
ness, 89 (4) 

Apaurusheyatva, non-human ori- 
gin of the Vedas, 92 (2) 


Apavarga, or final beatitude, 11 
(4), 16 (4), 23 (4), 59 (4), 
62 (4) 

— bliss of the Nyaya, (11 (4) ' 
Apotheosis, 65 (3) 

Application, Upanaya, 69 (4) 

Apramoda, 55 (3) 
Apramodamana, 55 (3) 

Apramudita, 55 (3) 

Aprasuta, not produced, 33 (3) 

Apratiyogitva, 74 (4) 

Apta, not -to be translated by 
aptus, 33 (2) 

— explanation of, 60 (3) 
Aptavachana, the true word, 18 
(3), 21 (4) 

Apta-vachana, 18 (3) 
Aptopadesa>= 1 Aptavachana, 32' 
(2), 33 (4) 

Apurva-principle, 96 (2) 

— miraculous, 97 (2) 

Arada, teacher of Samkhya-philo- 
sophy, 23 (3) 

Arambha-vada, theory of atomic 
agglomeration, 79 (1) 
Aranyakas, distinction of parts of, 
into Upanishads and Vedantas,, 
82 n. (1) 

Arasya, 55 (3) 

Archaih, the, 7 (2) 

Artabhaga, 12 (1) 

Artha, objects of the senses, 50- 

tt) 

Arthapatti, assumption, 33 (4) 
Arthavadas, glosses, 95 (2) 
Asakti, weakness, 55 (3) 

Asanta, not-pleasurable, 135 (3) 
Asat-karyavada, peculiar to Nyaya. 

.and Vaiseshika, 45 (2) 

Asa tpramudi tarn, 55 (3) 

Asaya, Anlage, 104 (3) 

Asiddhis and Siddhis, 54 (3) 
Asmarathya, referred to by Bada- 
rayana, 88 (1) 
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Asmita, different from Ahamkara, 
.126 (3) n. 

Asoka, King, 263 b.c., 25 (1) 
Asrama, not found in the classical 
Upianishads, 21 (3) 

Asramas of the Buddhists, only 
two, Grihins and Bhikkhus, 

21 (3) 

Asramas, stations in life, 99 (1) 
Asramin in the Maitray, U/p., 

» (3) 

Assertion, Pratijna, 69 (4) 
Astitva, reality, 56 (3) 
Asumarichika, 54 (3) 

Asunetra, 54 (3) 

Asupara, 54 (3) 

Asura, name given to Tvashtri, 
and to his son Visvarupa, 43 
( 1 ) 

Asuri, 80 (3) 

Asutara, 54 (3) 

Asvaghosha’s Buddha-charita, first 
cent, a.d., 23 (3) 

Asvala, 11 (1) 

Asvalayana Grihya-Sutras, 24 (3) 
13 (1) 

Asvapati Kaikeya, 14 (1) 

Atara, 55 (3) 

Ataratara, 55 (3) 

Atheism of Purva-Mimamsa, the 
supposed, 96 (2) 

—of Kapila, 87 (3) 

— 'attributed to the Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya and Purva-Mimamsa, 

•in (3) 

Ativahika-sarira formed of 
eighteen elements, 86 (3) 
Atma-anatma-viveka, 70* (3) 

Atmadarsanayogyata, fitness for 
beholding the Self, 141 (3) 

Atman, taught by Kshatriyas, 
13 (1) 

— importance of the word, 69 (1) 
— etymology of, 70 (1) 


Atman = -breath in Veda, the 
life, soul, 69(1) 

— the name of the highest person, 

7d (1) 

— and Purusha, 63 (3), 71 (3) 
Atman, not cognitive, 114 (3) 
Atom, invisible, sixth part of a 
mote, 84 (4) 

Atoms, Greek origin of theory of, 
83 (4) 

Atreya, referred to by Badarayana, 

88 ( 1 ) 

Atushti and Tushti, 54 (3) 
Atyantabhava, 74 (4) 

Audulomi, referred to : by Badara- 
yana, 88 (1) 

Avapa, 88 (2) 

Avayavtas, or Premisses, i,e. the 
members of a syllogism, 20 (4), 
23 (4) 

Avidya, history of, 48 (2) 

— changed to a Sakti or fotentla 
of Brahman, 54 (2) 

— not to be accounted for, 58 (2.) 
— -applied to Kant’s intuitions of 
sense and his categories, 59 (2) 
— and Mithyajnana, 71 (2) 
—Nescience, 53 (3), 70 (3), 71 
(3), 16 (4), 24 (4) 

— an actual power, Sakd, 66 (3) 
— origin of, 74 (3) 

Avija, not having a seed, 126 (3) 
Avinabhava, Not-wi thou t-b ei ng 

15 (4) 

Aviruddbakos, 26 (3) 

Avisesha, subtle elements, /125 
(3) n*. 

Aviveka, 71 (3), 5 (4) 
Avividisha, carelessness, 51 (3) 
Avrishti, 54 (3) 

Avyakta, 74 (2), 32 (3), 125 (3) 
n., 10 (4) ■ 

— producing, Prasuta, 31 (3) 

— doubtful meaning of, 76 (1) 

— chaos, 31 (3) 
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Awake, state of being, 61 (2) 
Ayur-veda, 51 (4) 

Babara Pravahani, significative 
name, 94 (2) 

Babylonian hymns, more modern 
in thought than those of Rig- 
veda, 33 (1) 

Badarayana, author of one of the 
Mimamsas, 82 (1), 4 (2), 8 
(2), 10 (4) 

— quotes Jaimini, 88 ('1), 84 (2) 
— identified with Vyasa, 1 (2) 
Badari, referred to by Badarayana, 

88 (1) , , 

Bahutva ? 56 (3) 

Bana knows Kapilas, Kanadas, 

27 (3) 

Bana’s Harshacharita, 600 a.d., 
27 < 3) 

Bandha, bondage, 58 (3) 
Bandhas, or bindings, 133 (3) 
Bante, Buddhist title, 15 (1) 
Barhaspatyam, studied by Bud- 
dha, 94 (1) 

B'athing, (graduating) the pupil, 
91 (2) 

Berkeley, 88 (2) 

Bhadrasana, 132 (3) 

Bhagavatas, followers of Krishna, 
30 (1) 

Bhartrihari, date of death, 650 
a.d., 87 01), 123 (3) 

— refers to the Darsanas, 87 (1) 
Bhatta, 42 (4) 

Bhava, the real world, the cause 
of Samadhi, 127 (3) 

Bhikkhu, name of, 21 (3) 
Bhikshacharya, or begging, 22, (3) 
— and Bhaikshacharya, 22 (3) 
Bhikshu-Sutras, loss of, referred 
to by Bhaskaracharya, 84 (1) 

— Parasarya, the author, 95 (1), 

5 (2) 

— same as Vedanta-Sutras, 5 (2) 


Bhikshus, mendicants, 23 (l) r 
30 (-1) 

Bhur, 37 (2) 

Bhuta-sarga, 57 (3) 

Bhutadi, 34-36 (3) 

Bhutatman, elementary Atman, 
47 (3) 

Bimbisara, 15 (*1), 26 (1) 

Boar — legend that it brought 
forth the earth, allusions in 
Brahmanas, 71 (1) 

Boddsa, name found among fol- 
lowers of Mani, 62 (1) 

Boddo (on coins), name of 
Buddha, 2,6 (>1) 

Bodhayana, 4 (2), 15 (3) 

Body, a subtle and a gross, 85 (3) 
— Sarira, 53 (4) 

— is it the same as Atman ? 53 (4) 
Brahma, creator, 17 (1) 

— called Vasudeva, 74 (2) 
Brahmadatta, 16 (1) 
Brahma-jala-sutta, 16 (1), 17(1), 
20 ( 1 ) 

Brahman, various meanings of, 
51 (1) 

— identified with speech, 63 (1) 
— is the sun, 29 (2) 

— is Manas, 29 (2) 

Brahman is food, 29 (2) 

— is Vijnana, 30 (2) 

— as the Word, the first creation 
of divine thought, 32 (2), 36 
(2), 37 (2), 35 (3) 

— or Vach or Brih, eternal, 37 (2) 
— is everything, 58 (2) 

— as the Kantian Ding an sich t 
58 (2) 

— is sthe world, 65 (3) 

— may become to us Brahma,, 
66 (3) 

— of the Vedanta, 70 (3) 

— is Anirvachaniya, undefinable,. 
77 (3) 

Brahmana, a social title, 16 (1) 
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Brahmanas consist of Vidhis, in- 
junctions and Arthavadas, 
glosses, 85 (2) 

Brahmans, two, Saguna and Nir- 
guna, 54 (2) 

Brih, parallel form of Vridh, 
53 (1) 

— »=, to grow, c. p, Latin verbum 
and German wort , 54 (1) 
—speech, 35 (3) 

Brihaspati, synonymous with Va- 
chaspati, lord of speech, 53* (1), 
96 (1), 35 (3) 

— Sutras, lost, 84 (1) 

— philosophy, the, 92 (1) 

— Laukya, 92 (1) 

— Angirasa, 92 (1) 

Budh, means to awake, 68 (3) 
Buddha, a Kshatriya, 10 (1) 

— guru, identified with Pytha- 
goras, 59 (1) 

— works studied by, 94 (1) 

— did not borrow from Kapila, 

102 ( 1 ) 

— subjects known to, 3 (2) 

— (borrowed from Kapila no evi- 
dence that, or vice versa , 82 
0 ) 

— later than the classical Upani- 
shads, 99 (3) 

— declared against Yoga tortures, 
100 (3) 

Buddha-charita, the, 23 (3) 
Buddha’s* mother, name of, 91 

(D 

— denial of an Atman or Brah- 
man, 100 (3) 

Buddhi, intellect, 31 (3), 15 (3), 
21 (3) 

— or Mahat, in a cosmic sense, 

3i (3) , , . . 

— the lighting up of Prakriti, 
68 (3) 

— of the Nyaya different from 
that of the Samkhyas, 55 (4) 


Buddhindriyas, five, 37 (3) 
Buddhism, subsequent to Upani- 
shads, 2,1 (3) 

— in Tibet, eighth century a.d., 

76 (4) 

Buddhist-Suttas, reduced to writ- 
ing in the first century b.c., 
23 (3) 

Buddhists support Asat-karya- 
vada, 45 (2) 

— derive the real from the unreal, 
88 (3) 

— paid little attention to the two 
Mimamsas, 3 (4) 

— deny present time, 31 (4) • 
Butta (first Greek mention of 
Buddha by Clement of Alexan- 
dria), 26 (1) 

Calf, the newborn year, 50 n. (1) 
Case, five members of a (Adhi- 
karana), 89-90 (2) 

Caste, Por.tug. casta, 8 (1) 

Castes, origin of, in India, 9 (1), 
10 (I) 

Categories of the Nyaya, 77 (4) 
Causal state of Brahman, 74 (2) 
Causation, chain of, 16 (4) 

Cause and effect, Vedantist 
theory of, 42 (2) 

— with them are the same thing, 
seen from different points, 
42 (2) 

Causes, are intimate, non-mti- 
mate, and instrumental, 79 (4) 

Chakrapravartana, the turning of 
the wheel, 24 (1) 

Chandrakanta Tarlcalankara, 
author of Sanskrit treatise, 84 
a. ( 1 ) 

Chan-ti, not a good Chinese 
scholar, 8 (3) 

Charva, synonym of Buddha, 96 

CD 
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Gharvaka, 97 (1) 

— system, 94 (4) * 

Charvakas admitted but one 
source of knowledge, 30 (2) 

— sensualists, 84 (1) 

Qheshta, gesture, 34 (4), 66 (4) 
Chhala, quibbling, 27 (4) 

Chinvat bridge, had antecedents 
in the Veda, 61 (1) 

Chit, Supreme Spirit, 73 (2) 
Chitta, 120 (3) 

— work of the Manas, 142 (3) 
Chronology of thought, 8 (2) 
Cleandies and Boethius, 106 (3) 
Clement of Alexandria,- 26 (fl) 
— knows name of Butta, 26 (1)« 
61(1) 

Coining money, 59(1) 

Colebrooke on the Cunas, 48 (3) 
Comparison, Upamana, 20 (4) 
Conclusion, Nigamana, 69 (4) 
Conditions, Upadhis, of forming 
a Vyapti, or universal rule, 
72 (4) 

Con-scientia, Sam-bid, 142 (3) 
Consideration, Paramarsa, 67 (4) 
Creation, or causation, 42 (2) 

— the result of Nescience, 41 (2) 
— proceeds from Brahman, 42 
(2), 44 (2) 

— caused by Maya or Avidya, 78 
( 2 ) 

Cripple who could not walk, and 
cripple who could not see, 
87 (3) 

Daicsha force, one meaning of 
Brahman, 68 (1) 
Dakshina-bandha, bondage, 19 
0) 

— gift to prjests, 58 (3) 

Damascius says Brahmans lived 
at Alexandria saec. V, 60 (1) 
Dandasana, 133 (3) 


Darsanas, or systems, the six all 
orthodox, 73 (3), 75 (4) 

Death, state of, 61 (2) 

Deity, existence of a, 60 (4) 
Deussen, Professor, theory of evo- 
lution of Word and Brahman, 
68 (J) 

Deva, supreme, never asserted by 
Kapila, 87 (3) 

Devadhammikas, 26 (4) 
—worshippers of the Devas, 
27 (4) 

Devas, thirty- three in number, 

. according to Rig-veda and 
Avesta, difficulty of filling up 
this number, 36 (1) * 

Devayana, path of the gods, 
63 (2) 

Devotion to the Lord, one of 
many expedients, 104 (4) 
Dharma, duty, 85 (2), 77 (4) 
Dharmakirtti, seventh century, 
3(4), 76(4) 

Dharmamegha, cloud of virtue, 
141 (3) 

Dharmarakshita, a sage, 76 (4) 
Dharmottara, ninth century, de- 
fended Dharmakirtti, 4 (4) 
Dhatri, maker, name given to the 
one god, 46 (1) 

Dhishana (B-rihaspati), 94 (4) 
Dhriti, energy, 51 (3) 

Dhyanas (Jhana), four, 19(1) 
Dignaga, the logician, 2 (4) 

Dignaga’s writings lost, 4 ( 4 ) n. 
— Nyaya-samuchchava, a Tibetan 
translation of, 4 (4) 

Dipamkara Srijnana, 76 (4) 
Distinction of good and evil, 
66 ( 2 ) 

Divakara, a sage, 600 a.d., 29 (1) 
Divine thinker, every word an 
act of a, 37 (2) 

Divyadasa Datta, living Vedant- 
1st, 42 (2), 51 (2) 
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Dosha, faults, 59 (4) 

Dreaming, state of, 6(1 (2) 
Drishtam, what is seen, 59 (3) 
Drishtanta, example, 23 (4) 

Drumstick and drum together 
convey, even to the deaf, the 
idea of sound, 18 (4) 

Dual gods, two or three gods 
working together, tendency to- 
wards unity among the gods, 
40(1) 

Duhkha, pain, 60(3), 6(4), 59 

w 

Duhkhanta, or Nirvana, 105 (1), 
90(4) 

Effect, an, only a new mani- 
festation, dogma characteristic 
of. the Samkhya, 45 (2) 
Ekagrata, concentration, *141 (3) 
Emancipation, Apavarga, 63 (4) 
Eschatology, 61 (2) 

Esse is per dpi or percipere } 76 (3) 
Eternal punishment, 62 (3) 
Evolution, Parinama, 65 (3) 

— of works, the independent, 115 
(3) 

Exercises, Abhyasa, 122 (3) 
Exposition, five-membered form 
of, 69 (4). 

Fables in the Sutras, 89 (3) 
Fa-hian visits India, 399-414 a.il, 
27(d) ^ 

Fancy chiefly due to words, il2 1 

‘(3) 

Fetishism or Totemism, did they 
precede the Aryan* theogonv ? 
35 (1) 

Fifth element,. called akat-onoma- 
ton , 25 (4) 

First and last inference, Vita, or 
straightforward, 20 (4) 

Fivefold division of the vital 
spirit, 60 (2) 


Four or five elements, the, 97 (1) 
— states, the, 60 (2) 

— Pramanas, according to 
Gotama, 12 (4) 

Freedom from passions, Vairagya, 
122 (3) 

— or beatitude depends on philo- 
sophy, 29 (4) 

Frog-wife, the, 101 (4) 

Gamgesa Upadhyaya, fourteenth 
century, 4 (4) 

Ganganatha Jha, of Bombay, 102 

(3) 

Gargi Vachaknavi, 11 (1) 
Gaudapada, date of, 8 (3) 
Gauri-Samkar, Mount, 70 (2) 
Ghora, fearful, 38 (3) 

Gnomina, nomina, 14 (4) 

God in the beginning created 
names and forms of things, 
36 (4) 

Gods of the Vedic people, the 
agents postulated behind the 
great phenomena of nature, 35 
01 ) 

Gondaphoros, king, authenticated 
as Gondophares, 62 (1) 

Gorres on Sk. terms retained by 
the Greeks, 25 (4) 
Gosha-Samgha, from Bactria, 77 

(4) 

Gosaliputra, teacher mentioned in 
Buddhist Annals, 87 (1) 
Gotama and Kanada, philoso- 
phies of, 78 (1) 

Gotamakas, 2,6 (3) 

Greek accounts of India, 25 (1), 
24 (4 > 

Gunas, constituents of nature, 
108 (1) 

* — the three, 109 (1), 48 (3), 49 
(3), 140 (3) 

— as I>ravyani, matter, 49 (3) 
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Gunas, equilibrium of the three, 
49(3) 

— of Prakriti, 125 (3) a. 

— not qualities, but substantial, 
140 (3) 

Hammer of Folly, Mohamud- 
gara, 67 (2) 

Haribhadra, his Shatdarsana-sam- 
uchchaya-sutram,. 75 (4) 

—died, 528 a.d., 76 (4) 

Harihara, 128 (3), 129 (3) 
Harsha, King, 600 a.d., 26 61) 

— history of, by Bana, 29 (l) 

— court of, 4 (4) 

Hatha, or Kriya-yoga, 128 (3), 
129(3) 

Head, forfeited in disputations, 

12 ( 1 ) 

Heart, seat of consciousness, 139 

(3) 

Hegel's thesis, antithesis, and* syn* 
thesis, 49(3) ^ 

Henotheism = phrase in which 
God is addressed as if the Only 
god in existence, with forget- 
fulness of all others, 40 (1) 
Herbart’s Selbsterhaltung des 
Reden , 46 (2) 

—philosophy, 60 (2) 

Hetvabhasas, specious arguments, 
four kinds, 27 (4) 
Hiouen-thsang, Buddhist pilgrim, 
visits India, 629-645 a.d., 27 (1) 
— did not translate the Vaiseshika- 
Sutras by Kanada, 27 (3) 
Hiranyagarbha, 4% (3), 98 (3) 
Holenmerian theory of Plotinus 
and Henry More, 59 (2) 
Homoiousia, 106 (3) 

Human souls reborn in animal 
and vegetable bodies (in Upa- 
nishads), 102 (1) , 

Hume’s view of causality, 46 (2)' 


Hyades, stars marking time of 
rain, 36 (1) 

Hylobioi, forest-dwellers, 26 (1) 
Hymn to ithe Unknown God, 45 

(D 

Hymns, adaptations of, 87 (2) 
Hypnotic states, how produced, 
4(4) 

Hypnotism, (133 (4) 

Ichneumon and Snake, 18 (4) 
Idealism, is Samkhya ? 78 (3) 
Identity, Sabhavyam, 63 (2) 
Idolatry, a necessity of our nature 
51 (2) 

Ignorance, or Mithyajnana, 29 
(4) 

Immortality of the soul, 103 (1) 
India, a nation of philosophers, 
6 (D 

— early philosophers in, 8 (1) 
Indian coinage, 59 (1) 

— leaven in our thoughts, 80 (2), 
23(4) 

— philosophy, books on, 7 (4). 
8(4) 

Indian logic, 28 (4) 

Individual soul is Brahman, not 
vice versa , 41 (2) 

Indra, the rainer, 34 (1) 
Indnyajaya, subjugation of senses, 
141 (3) 

Indriyas, five senses, 50 (2) , 53 
(4) 

— sense, 59 (2) 

Indu, the rain, 34 (il) 

Inference, Anumana, 17 (4) 

— three kinds of, 18 (4), 20 (4) 
— Smriti, 35 (4) 

Instance, Udaharana,* 69 (4) 
Inward-turned thought, Pratyak- 
chetana, 108 (3) 

Is vara exists phenomenally only, 
56 (2) 

—the Lord, 74 (2) 
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Isvara Krishna, 9 (3) 

— or personal Lord, denial of, 
not in the original Samkhya. 
16 (3) 

— above all Piirushas, 105 (3) 

— a Purusha, 004 (3) 

--one of many souls, 109 (3) , 
12.8 (3) 

— perception of the, 111 (3), 112 

(3) 

— a maker, a Sat-kara, 113 (3) 
Isvaras, not many, 105 (3) 

Jaimini, author of one of the 
Mimamsas, 84 (1), 10 (4) 

— referred tQ by Badarayana, 88 
(i), 84(2) 

— his work atheistic, 91 (4) 

— and Vyasa, 91 (4) 

— Sutras, contents of, 86 (2) 
Jaina literature, 75 (4), 76 (4) 
Jainas, in white robes, 30 (1) 
Jalpa, sophistical wrangling, 27 

(4) 

Janaka, king of Mithila, the Vide- 
ha, 10-13 (il), 26 (1) 

Jati, kith and caste, 8 (1) 

— birth .or genus, a transitio in 
alterum genus, 27 (4) 

— futility, 27 (4) 

Jatilakas, 26 (3) 

Jati, of Asvaparanta, 77 (4) 
Jinabhadra, eighth century, 75 (4) 
Jivanmukti, 66 (2), 143 (3) 
Jnanayoga, 95 (3), 131 (3) 
Jnatiputra, teacher mentioned in 
Buddhist annals, the Nirgran- 
tiha, founder of Jainism, 87 (1) 
Jyotishtoma sacrifice, 94 (2) 

Kaivalya, aloneness, 129 (3) , 139 
(3), 142(3) 

Kaivalya-pada, 9 (4), 11 (4) 

— means isolation of the soul, 
118 (3) 

Vol. IV— 8 


Kaivalya, 131(3), 142(3) 
Kaiyata, 42 (4) 

Kakuda Katyayana, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annab, 


87 (1) 

Kalanos (Kalyana) gymnosophist, 
24 (4) 

Kalidasa, alludes to the logician 
Dignaga, 3 (4) 

Kanada, 1 (4), 10(4), 77(4) 
Kanishka, King, 85-106 a.d., 76 
(4) 

— his Great Council, under Vasu- 
mitra and Purnaka, 76 (4) 
Kapila and Patanjali, 92 (3) 
—and Buddha, existence side by 
side of their systems, 101 (3) 
— appeals to the Veda, 111 (3) 

— his atheism, 87 (3) 

— did Buddha borrow from r 


25(3) 

— did not borrow from Buddha, 
101 ( 1 ) 

— Sutras, age of, 6 (3), 3 (4) 

— revived the Samkhya, 29 (3) n. 
— vastu or vastu, birthplace o£ 
Buddha, 23 (3) 

Kapya Patanchala, 92 (3) 


Karana and Karana, difference 
between, 37 (3), 80 (4) 
Karanavastha, causal state of 
Brahman, .107 (1), 74 (2) 
Karikas, 60 (3), 91 (3) 

Karman, 106 (1) 

— or deed, 57(2), 77(4) 

— theory of, 114 (3), '»1(> (4) 
Karmatmans, 35 (3), 5'3 (3) 

Karmayoga, 96 (3) 

Karmayonis, five, 51 (3) 

Karmen driyas, five, 37 (3) 
Karshnajini, referred to by Bada- 
rayana, 88 (1) 

Karya-karanabheda, t h e non- 
difference, or substantial iden- 
tity, of cause and effect, 42 (2) 
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Karyesvara, 93 (4) 

Kasakritsna, referred to 'by Bada- 
rayana, 88' (1) 

Kasawara of Japan, died, 9 (3) 
Katantrachchhandahprakriya, 
modern Sanskrit treatise in 
Sutras, 84 n. (1) 

Kathaka, author of the, 94 (2,) 
Kauthuma, authtir of the, 94 (2) 
Kevahnvayi, 73 (4) 
Kevala-vyatireki, 73 (4) 

Khyati, discrimination, 34 (3) 
Klamaths, a N. American race, 
their view of creation, 62 (1) 
Knowledge alone leads to 
Moksha, 63 (2) 

— true, or Samyagdarsana, 65 (2) 
-^-arises from conjunction of At- 
man with Manas, 57 (4) 

— not eternal, 58 (4) 

— of ideas, not things, 64 (4) 

— characteristic feature of Self, 
65 (4) 

Kramamukti, slow advance to 
'wards freedom, 51 (2) 

Krishna, the hero of the Bhaga* 
vadgita, of Kshatriya origin, 
30 (1) 

— similarity of name with 
Christos, 60/1) 

— Dvaipayana, name for Badara- 
yana, 5 (X) 

Krittikas, the time for mowing, 
no star- worship in India, 36 (1) 
Kriyaphalas, the four, 91 (2) 
Kriyayoga, 131 (3), 33 (3) 

— working Yoga, 129 (3) 
Krypto-buddhists, 91 (3) 
Kshatriyas, as philosophers, 9 (1) 
Kumarila Bhatta, 96 (2) 
Kusuruvinda Auddalaki, 94 (2) 

Lakshana, secondary application 
of a word, 63 (2) 

Language, thoughts on, 34 (4) , 
35 (4) 40' (4) 


Laukayatika, 92 (1) 

Laukayatikas, materialists, 84 (1) 
Letters, idea of, elaborated by the 
Hindus before drey knew the 
Semitic alphabet, 41 (4) 

— have no raison d'etre, 45 (4) 
Limgamatra, i.e. Buddhi, 125 (3) 
n. 

Logic, 14 (4) 

Logos, the result of Avidya, 69 

( 2 ) 

— or Sophia, 37 (4) 

Lokayata, used by Buddhists for 
philosophy' in general, 97 (1) 
— or world- wide system, 97 (4) 
— ‘atheistic, 62 (3) 

Lokayaitikas, atheists, 30 (1) 

— or Laukayatikas, heretics, 96 (1) 
Lokayita system, 76 (4) 

Madhava’s account of Nyaya, 
15 (4) 

Madhusudana, 78 (1), 87 (4) 

Madhyamika Vritti by Chandra 
Kritti, 5 (4) 

Madras, the, 94 (2) 

Magandikas, 26 (3) 

Mahabharata, as a law-book, 29 

( 1 ) 

Mahabhutas, 38 (3) 

Mahat is not Phenician Mot, 45 

(3) 

Maitrayana Upanishad, 112 (1) 

Manas, central organ of percep- 
tion, 50 (2), 77 (3) 

—mind, 60 (2), 37 (3), 6 (4), 
54 (4) 

—brain, 77 (3) 

•—point of attention, 77 (3) 

— a mere instrument, 77 (3) 

— is cognitive, 114 (3) 

—different from Buddhi, 120 (3) 
—or mind, as Anu or atom, 22 

(4) , 58 (4) 

—as nitya, eternal, 22(4) 
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Manas, eternal and numerous, 
22 (4) 

— many manifestations of, 55 (4) 
— ninth and last of the Dravyas, 
82 (4) . 

Manifestation or intuition, 30 (2) 
Manu, 92 (3) 

Maruts, eleven, help to make up 
the thirty-three Devas, 38 (1) 
Maurya, name of, doubtful, 7 (2) 
M. M.’s Indian Logic, 7 (4) 
Maya, or Mayadevi, name of Bud- 
dha’s mother, 9il ('1) 

— not mentioned in the old Upa- 
nishads, 91 (1) 

— illusion, 44 (2), 49 (2), 71 (2), 
65 (3), 66 (3) 

— sometimes called Samvriti, 6 
(4) _ 

— doctrine, a disguised Buddh- 
ism, 94 (4) 

Meaning of a word, the, is that 
which it chiefly aims at, 90 (4) 
Meditation with or without an 
objective, >125 (3) 

— Bhavana, ll26 (3) 

Megasthenes, description by, 90 
305 b.c., 26 (1) 

Memory, 57 (4) 

Menandros, Greek king, conver- 
ses with Buddhist philosophers, 
62 (1) 

Meru, 59 (3) 

Metaphors, 80 (2) 

Metempsychosis, Samsara, 102 (1) 
Milinda (Menander) and Naga- 
sena, dialogues, importance of, 
62(1) 

Mimamsa, quoted in Upanishads, 
5 (!) 

— use of, in Upanishads, 82 (1) 

— method, 95 (2) 

Mimamsas, two, 93 (3), 10 (4) 
Mimamsaka, Darsana, referred to 
by Bbartrihari, 87 (1) 


Mimamsakas require Sabda to be 
eternal, 38 (4) 

— maintained the superhuman 
origin of the Vedas, 93 (2) 
Mind, relation to language, 66 

(i) 

— dispute with speech, 67 (1) 

— for Manas, 120 (3), 22 (4) 

— modified iby objects perceived, 
129 (3) 

Miracles, 136 (3) 

Misdeos, name for Vasu Deva on 
Indo-Parthian coins, 62 (1) 
Mnemonic literature in India, 3 ’ 
(1), 90(1), 90(2) 

— of India, reduced to writing, 

6 ( 2 ) 

Moksha, highest aim of Kapila, 
59 (3) 

Mokshadeva, or Master of the 
Tripitaka, Sanskrit name of 
Hiouen-thsang, 29 (il) 
Mokshadharma, 92- (4) 
Monotheism, Monism, tendencies 
working together produce idea 
of supreme personality, 40 (1) 
Morality depends on prescriptive 
sacra or on Samaya, 28 (4; 
More, Henry, Holenmerian theory 
of, 59 (2) 

Mudha, stupid, 137 (3) 

Mudras, 133 (3) 

Mukhya-Prana, 50 (2), 60 (2) 

— vital spirit, as first Upadhi, 
50 (2) 

— the vital spirit, 86 (3) 
Mulikarthas, 56 (3) 

Mundasavakas, 26 (3) 

Murdihanya Nadi, capital vein, 
63 (2) 

Nacheinander and Nebeneinan- 
der, 20 (3) 

Nagarjuna, author of the Madhya- 
mika-Sutras, 5 (4) , 3'4 (4) 
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Nagarjuna first century a.d,, 5(4) 
Naishthika, 22 (1) 

Naiyayika derives what is not yet 
fom what is, 88 (3) 

Naiyayikas believe in God as a 
Creator, 30 (1) 

— hold the Veda to be non-eter- 
nal, (116 (3) 

Namadha, name-giver, name 
given «to the one God, 46 (1) 
Namadheya, technical name of 
each sacrifice, 86 (2) 

Namarupa, 44 (2) 

— correspond to. the Greek Logoi, 
44(2) 

Natayana is Brahman, 29 (2) 
Nasadiya hymn, 48' (1) 

Nastika, heretics, 96(1), 64(3) 
— or Charvaka system, 6 (1) 
Nata-Sutras, ‘Silalin author of, 
94 (1) 

Nebeneinander, truer key to 
growth of philosophical ideas 
than the Naaheinan-der, 72 (1) 
Nescience, cosmical, 41 (2) 

Newton's system, and Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, 1 10 (3) 
Niebuhr’s derivation of Indian 
philosophy from Greece, 25 (4) 
Niganthas, 26 (3), 27 (3) 
Nigrahasthana, unfitness for dis- 
cussion, 28 (4) 

Niranumana, 35 (3), 36 (3), 53 
(3) 

Niratisaya, non plus ultra , 106(3) 
Niratman (selbstlos), 47 (3) 
Nirnaya, ascertainment, 27 (4) 
Nirodha, restraint, 120 (3) 
Nirvana, SI (3), 143 (3), ,12 (4) 
--also Nirvatah, 11 (4) 

—not a technical term in Panini’s 
time, 12 (4) 

— the blowing out of passions, 

« ( 4 ) 

— of Duhkhanta, 105 (1) 


Nirvikalpa, one kind of Pratya- 
kslia, 31 (2) 

Nirvitarka, 130 (3) 

Northern Kurus, 59 (3) 

Notion, Anubhava, 22 (4) 

Nyasa, writing (Vyasa ?), 6 (2) 
Nyaya-Sutras, 81 (1) 

— not found in Upanishads, 82 

(i) 

— modern, confined to Pramana, 
29 (4) 

— later books of the, 30 (4) 

Nyay a-mala- vis ta ra , 86 (2) 

Nyaya and Vaiseshika represent 
Self endowed with qualities, 

73 (3) 

— a first step towards truth, 

74 (3), 93 (3) 

—systems, 116 (3), 2 (4), 10 (4) 
— relation between, 2 (4) 

— books on, 7 (4) 
Nyaya-philosophy, history of, 
3 (4) 7 (4) 

— also applicable to die Purva- 
Mimamsa, 8 (4) 

— studied first century a.d,, 
35 (4) n. 

Nyaya on Sphota, 511 (4) 

— recognised the Veda, 55 (4) 
— calls Yoga to its aid, 65 (4) 

OM, 106 (3) 

— contraction of Avam, 107 (3) 
Organic body, the 49 (2) 

PAD ANT, appliances, 38 (3) 
Padartha, not categories, 74 (1) 
14 (4) 

—the meaning of the word, 
44 (4) 

Padarthas of Kanada, the five, 
74 (1) 

— ( omne scibile ) , 1 (4) 

Padma-Purana, 93 (4) 

Padma Sambhava, 76 (4) 
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Padmasana, 132 (4) 

Pain, nature of, 61 (3) 

— meaning of, 82 (3) 

Paksba, or member of a Vyapti, 
67 (4) # 

— or terminus minor , 68' (4) 
Pakshilasvamin, 4 (4) 
Palm-leaves pierced, 59 (4) 
Panini, lost Sutras known to, 
94 (1) 

PaniniY principle as to letters 
forming a word, 42 (4) 
Panchadasi, 1 (3) 

— author of the, quotes the 
Madhyamikas, 5 (4) 
Pancharatra, account of system in 
Prasthana Bheda, 79 (1) 
Pancharatras, 30 (1) 
Panchasikha, philosopher referred 
to in Samkhya-Sutras, 88 (1) 
Pantaenus in India, one of the 
teacher of Clement, 61 (1) 
Para, higher knowledge, 50 (2) 
Parables, Buddhist love of teach- 
ing by, 91 (3) 

Para gati, the highest goal, 24 (1) 
Farama-Isvara, highest Lord, 
119 (3) 

Paramartha, a law teacher, a.d., 
557-589, 10 (3) 

Paramarthika, real, 6 (4) 
Paramatman is Isvara, but Isvara 
is not Paramatman, 61 (4) 
Paratnpara, tradition, as handed 
down orally, 72 (1) 

— mnemonic literature, 4 (3) 

— or the Brahmans, 91 (3) 
Parasara, 92 (4) 

Parasarya (Vyasa), -author of 
Bhikshu-Sutras, 95 (1), 5 (2) 
Paravada, controversies, 11 (3) 
Paravairagya, higher impassive- 
ness, 89 (4) 

Paribhajakas, 26 (3) 

Parikshit, old King, 12 (1) 


Parinama, evolution, 72 (2), 65 
(3) 

Parinama-vada, theory of evolu- 
tion, 79 (1) 

Parivrajaka, or Bhikshu, 24 (1) ■ 
— an itinerant friar, 24 (1) 

— (mendicants), 30 (1) 

Pasupata, account of system, in 
Prasthana Bheda, 79 (1) 
Pataliputra, Buddhist Council at, 
2 76 b.c., 25 (1) 

Patanjali, author of Yoga-Sutras, 
and Patanjali, author of the 
Mahabhashya, 5 (2) 

— the grammarian, age of, 7 (2) 
— by no means settled, 7 (2) 

— second century b.c., 6 (3) 

— the philosopher may be die 
same as the grammarian, 98 (3) 
— called Phanin, or Sesha, 98 (3) 
— date of, only constructive, 
99 (3) 

« — called a portion of Sankarshana 
or Ananta, 99 (3) 

—his theistic Samkhya-philosophy, 
103(3) 

Patichcha Samuppada, 16 (4) 
Perception, Pratyaksha, 18 ; (4) 

— contact of sense with its object, 

30 (4) , . , 
— contact of the senses and mind, 

30 (4) 

— contact of mind and the Self, 
30 (4) 

— Sruti, 36 (4) 

Perceptions, always perceived as 
perceptions of something, 

47 < 2) , v 
Pessimism, 103 (1) 

Phala, rewards, 59 (4), 62 (4) 

Phanibhartri, 99 (3) 

Phanin, name for Patanjali, 

97 (3), 99 (3) 

Phenomenal and fictitious, differ- 
ence between, 71 (2) 
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Philosophical ideas, common, 

10 ! ( 1 ) 

— systems, parallel development 
of, 20 (3) 

— sects at tie time of 'Buddha, 
26 (3) 

Philosophies and Sutras, relative 
age of, 5 (3) 

Philosophy, different .ways of 
studying, 68 (2) 

Pin run .through sheets of a MS. 
seems simultaneous, but is 
successive, 31 (4) 

Pitriyana, path of the fathers, 
63 (2) 

Pleiades, the return of calmer 
weather, 36 (1) 

Plotinus, Holenmerian theory of, 
59 (2) 

Postures, Yogangas, 13-1 (3) 

— and tortures, 139 (3) 
Prabhakara, commentator on the 
Mimamsa, 96 (2) 

— a Mimamsaka, 66 (4) 

Practical life (Vyavahara) , 79 (3) 
—purposes (Vyavaharartham), 
47 (2) 

Pradhana, Prakriti,, 54 (3), 

100 ( 3 ), 125 ( 7 ) 

Pradyumna, 74 (2) 

Prajapati, supreme god, 41 (1) 
— attains more personal character, 
44 (.1) 

— called Visva, &c,, 46 (3) 

— tradition from, 92 (3) 

Prajna, or Jiva, individual soul, 
2 (3), 47 (3), 130' (3) 
Prakaranasama, argumen telling 
on both sides, 26 (4) 

Prachi, previous, 83 (2) 

Prachchanna-Bauddhas, 306. 
Prakriti, nature, potential matter, 

44 (2) 

— not the author of creation, 

45 (2) 


Prakriti wrongly translated by 
nature, 45 (2) 

— nature, known ’ as Maya 
(magic), 49 j (2) 

— or Urstoff, 67 (3) 

— is not at -work when not per- 
ceived by a Purusha, 68 (3) 
Prakriti, different from nature, 
phustSj 76 (3) 

— Prakasa, or light, 76 (3) 

— first wakened to life by dis- 
turbance of its three consti- 
tuents, 76 (3) 

— in all her disguises, Purusha 
and the dancer, 80 (3) 
Prakriti-purusha-viveka, 70 (3) 

Prakritilaya, 33 (3) 

— absorbed in Prakriti, 126 (2), 
127 (3) 

Prakritis, eight, 75 (3) 

Prakriti’s unselfishness, 84 (3) 

Pralaya, the idea of, recent, 
107 (1) 

Pralayas, absorptions of the whole 
world, 108 (1) 

Pramana, only one admitted by 
the Lokayatas, 7 (1) 
—instrument of measuring, 
30 (2) 

Pramana, 12 (4), 17 (4) 

Pramana-samuchchaya, the Tibe- 
tan version, 34 (4) 

Pramanas, 30 (2) 

— three essential, 31 (2) 

— the three go back to one, 
32 (2) 

— authoritative sources of know- 
ledge, 88 (2) 

—of Jaimini, 88 (2) 

-three, 59 (3), 60(3) 

—eight, 33 (4) 

—in different Philosophical 
Schools, 66 (4) 

Prameya, 12 (4), 14 (4), 21 (4) 
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Prameyas, objects of knowledge, 

30 (4), 53 (4), 59 (4) 
Prana=breath, 46 (1) 

Pranas, vital spirits, 59 (2) . 
Pranava, 107 (3) 

— >the inner guide, 1*19 (3) 
Pranayamas, 128 (3), 131 (3) 
Prasenajit, 26 (1) 
Prasthana-bheda, treatise on phi- 
losophical literature, 73 (1) 
Pratipathi-karmani, 87 (2) 
Pratisakhyas, 4 (3) 

Pratisankara is dissolution, 49 (3) 
Pratitya, dependent or condi- 
tioned, 6 (4) n. 

Pratiiyatya, 6 (4) 

Pratiyogitva, 74 (4) 

Pratyahara, complete abstraction, 
133 (3) 

Pratyaksha, sense perception, 

31 (2), 59 (3), 12 (4) 

— two kinds of, 31 (2;) 

— perception and Anumana, in- 
ference, ignored by Badara- 
yana, 33 (2) 

— applied by Badarayana to Sruti 
(revelation) , 34 (2) 

— perception, 17 (4), 30 (4) 
Pravritti, activity, 59 (4) 
Prayoga-vidhis, 86 (2) 

Prayojana, purpose, 23 (4) 
Presumption (Arthapatti) , 88 (2) 
Pretyabhava, transmigration, 23 
(4), 59(4), 60(4) 

Primeval waters, existing apart 
from Prajapati, 71 (1) 
Punarukti, useless repetition, 
12 (3) 

Purana Kasyapa, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annals, 
87 (1) 

Puratana, 92 (3) 

Purcbas, 1613, mentions castes of 
Banians, 9 (1) 


Purusha= man, name given to 
the one god, 46 (1) 

— (soul) does not migrate, but 
the Sukshma-sarira, subtle 
body, 103 (1) 

Purusiha, 39 (3), 62, (3) 

— name of supreme deity, 38 (3), 
125 (3) 

— one or many ? 42 (3) 

— never the material cause of 
the universe, 71 (3) 

— state of, when free, 81 (3) 

— rendered by Self, not by man, 
96 (3) 

— the 25th Tattva, 126 (3) 
Purushas of the Samkhya, many, 
71(3), 9(4) 

Purushottama, 113 (3) 

Purva, the prius, 19 (4) 
Purvacharyas, 16 (3) 
Purva-Mimamsa, the first step, 
28 (2), S3 (2), 88 (2), 98 (2) 
— and Uttara-Mimamsa, 98 (2) 
— charged with atheism, 1103 (3) 
Purvapaksha, 90 (2), 72 (4) 
105 (3) 

Purvavat preceded by a prius, 

18 W 

Pythagoras, identified with Bud- 
dba-guru, 59 (1) 

— claimed a subtle covering for 
the soul, 85 (3) 

QUALITIES, Guna, 78 (4) 
Quality, intangible in sound, 
39 (4) 

RAJAGRIHA, Buddhist Council 
at, 477 b.c., 25 (1) 

Raja-yoga, true Yoga, 129 (3) 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, 93 (2) 
Rahu, head of, 121 (3) 

Raikva and Janasruti, 14 (1) 
Rajendralala Mitra, 109 (3), 

110 (3), 125 (3), 142 (3) 
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Ramanuja, lived twelfth century 
A.D., 72 (2) 

—his view of universe, 65 (3) 
Ramanuja’s system called Visishta- 
Advaita, 73 (2) 

Real and the phenomenal, differ- 
ence between the, 48 (2) 
Reason, Hetu, 69 (4) 

Receptacle, Asraya, or subject, 
62 (4) 

Religion and philosophy have 
worked togedier harmoniously 
in India alone, 47 (4) 
Religious persecution, Buddhists 
and Brahmans, 29 (1) 
Religious and Popular Poetry of 
Vedic Age, not one hundredth 
part of it remains, 41 (I) 
Remembrance, Smarana, 21 (4) 
— can make our mouths water, 
54 (4) - 

Riddhis, or Ais varyas, 133 (3) 

Rig-veda, a fragment only, does 
not represent whole of Vedic< 
mythology and religion, 42 (1) 
Ritambhara, truth-bearing, 130 
,(3) 

Ritter, his contempt of the 
Nyaya, 74 (1), 28 (4) 

Root, the, expresses Bhava, a 
or Kriya, action, 43 (4) 

SABDA, the word, 59 (3), 
32 (4), 37 (4), 42 (4), 85 (4) 
— or word, a Pramana, 32 (2) 
32 (4), 20 (4) 
Sabdanusasanam, 102 (3) 

Sabhapati Svamy, 136 (3). 

137 (3) 

Sacrifice was Karman, work. 
84 (2) 

Sadhana-pada, 111 8 (3) 

Sadness cleaves to all finite life, 
82 (3) 


Saiva and Pasupata systems, 
93 (4) 

Sakalya, 13 (1) 

Sakayanya, a Saka, 14 (1) 
Sach-chid-ananda, being, perceiv- 
ing, blessed, Brahman called, 
55 (2) 

Sakshatkara, or manifestation, 

' ‘29 (2) 

Sakti, power, 44 (2), 78 (4) 
Samadhi, obstacles to, 1.08 (3) 

— meditation or absorption, 

US (3), 125 (3), 134 (3) 

— or Samapatti, 130 (3) 
Samadhi, Aprajnata, 130 (3), 
•64 (4) 

Samanya, genus, 78 (4), 84 (4) 
Samanyato Drishta, constandy 
seen together, 19 (4) 

Samashti, 68 (3) 

Samavaya, intimate connection, 
15 (4), ,84 (4) 

Sambhava, probability, 34 (4) 

— equivalence, 66 (4) 

Samgati, connection, 90 (2), 

91 (2) 

Samj aya-Vairatti-puttra, teacher 

mentioned in Buddhist annals, 

87 ( 1 ) 

Samgiti, a council (symphony), 

Samkara, literary works referred 
•to by, 2 (2) 

— his contempt of ritualism, 52 

( 2 ) 

— lived eighth century a.o., 72 (2) 
— and Ramanuja, points of differ- 
ence, 76 (2) 

— no better than Buddhism, 
111 (3) 

— opposed to Sphota, 48 (4) 
Samkarshana, 74 (2) 
Samkarshana-kanda, consists of 
four chapters, 76 (1) 
Samkharas, the, 16 (4) 
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Samkhya, distinguished from 
other Vedanta-philosophies, 78 

(D 

Samkhya-yoga, name occurs in 
Upanishads, 82 (1) 
Samkhya-Dar&ana, referred to by 
Bhartrihari, 87 (1) 

Samkhya, mentioned in Buddhist 
texts, 91 (1) 

— and Yoga systems are Smriti, 
34 (2) 

— dogma of effect, 45 (2), 46 (2) 
— the dualistic, 47 (2) 

— philosophy, 1 (3) 

— ideas, influence of, 2 (3) 

— atheistic, yet orthodox, 17 (3), 
64 (3) 

— title of two systems, Samkhya, 
and Yoga, 47 (3) n. 

Samkhya, true meaning of, 60 

(3) 

— Aviveka, 67 (3) 

— immortality of the, 89 (3) 

— parables, 90 (3) 
Samkhya-Yoga, 91 (3) 

Samkhya as Satkaryavada the op- 
posite of the Buddhist view of 
' tiie world, 6 (4) 

— and Yoga treated (by Madhusu- 
dana as different from the two 
Mimamsas, 87 (4) 

— knowledge, superior to other 
systems, 91 (4) 
khva-ka rikas, the. 7 


Samradhanam, accomplishment, 

X X 2 ) 

Samsara, can be stopped, 63 (3) 

Samsaya, 93 (2) 

— or doubt, 23 (4) 

Samskara, instincts, 104 (3), 126 

( 3 ) 

Samskaras and Vasanas, 141 (3) 
— dispositions, 141(3), 79(4) 
Samvritika, 6 (4) 

Samyama constituted of Dharana, 
Dhyana and Samadhi, 134 (3) 
—leads to Siddhis, perfection, 
134 (3) 

Sananda, joyous, 126 (3) 
Sanandana Acharya, philosopher 
referred to in Samkhva-Sutras, 
88 ( 1 ) 

Sankara is evolution, 49 (3) 
Sanskrit proper names, 98 (3) 
Santa^ pleashraiblfe, 38 (J) 

Santi Rakshita, 76 (4) 
Sanumana, 35 (3), 36 (3) 

— with inference, 53 (3) 

Sarira, body, 59 (2), 53 (4) 
Sarmanas, 26 (1) 

Sasmita, with false conceit, 126 

( 3 ) 

Shastra, the, 75 (3) 

Sat-karyavada, every effect pre- 
exists, 46 (2), 6 (4) 

— something real, 87 (3) 

Sattva, 140 (3), 141 (3) 
Saumanasya, serenity, 141 (3) 
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one of -the agents of recyrring 
events of nature, spoken of in 
Veda, 37 (1) 

Schopenhauer on the Persian 
translation of the Upanishads, 

79 (2) 

Science of Language, and Science 
of Thought, 40' (4) 

Second century b.c., 98 (3 1 ) 

— inference, Avita, not straight- 
forward, 20 (4) 

Securus judicat orbis ten arum, 
Sarvalaukikapramatva, 61 (4) 
Seed must perish before the 
flower can appear, 60 (4) 

Self, the, 63 (3) 

— of Ood and man, the same, 

80 (2) 

— characteristics of the, 21 (4) 

— does not begin with birth on 
earth, # 54 (4) 11 

Sensation without perception, 
21 (4) 

Senses, Indriyas, 53 (4) 

Sesha, name for Patanjali, 99 (3) 
— or .posterior, 17 (4) 
Shashti-tantras, 14 (3) 

— the Sixty-doctrine, 57 (3) 
Siddhanta, 89 (2) 

— tenets, 23 (4) 

Siddhis, perfections, 134(3), 135 
(3), 141 (3) 

— miraculous powers, 135-138 (3 ) 
Sign, Linga, or Vyapya, 18 (4) 
— bearer of a, Lingin, 18 (4) 
Siladitya Harshavardhana, com- 
monly called Sri-Harsha of 
Kanyakubja, a.d. 610-650', 28 

0 ) . 
Silalin, author of Nata-Sutras, 95 

( 1 ) 

Similarity, Samyam, 63(2) 

Sita, daughter of Janaka, 11 (1) 
Siva, found on earliest Mauryan 
coins, 59 (1) 


Six systems of philisophy, 86 (4) 
Sixteen Topics, or Padarthas, 

«( 4 ) £ V1 . 

Sixty-two systems of philosophy, 
17(1), 20(1) 

Skambha, support, name gives 
to the one god, 46 (1) 

— the universal support, one 
meaning of Brahman, 68 (1) 
Skanda found on earliest Maur- 
yan coins, 59 (1) 

Sleep, state of dreamless, 60(2) 
— comes when Manas enters 
■ Puratati, 22 (4) , 

Smriti includes philosophy, 3 (1) 
— reduced to writing, 9 (1 ) 
Smritis of the Samkhya-yoga, 
Objections to convergence of 
the Vedanta passages on Brah- 
man, 76 (1) 

— pb.ilosoph.ies of Gotama and 
Kanada treated as, 78 (1) 
Souls, multiplicity of, 94 (4) 
Sound, a quality, having Akasa 
or ether for its substance, 38 
(4) 

— eternal character of, 39 (4) 
Space, 81 (4) 

Sphota, ‘the eternal word = 
Brahman,* 63 (1) n., 67 (1), 

40 (4) 

— Vedanta on, 48 (4) 

—Yoga and Samkhya on, 49 (4) 
— Nyaya on, 51 (4) 

— Vaiseshika on, 52 (4) 

— sound, distinct from the letters, 

41 ^ 

Sphotayana, 40 (4) 

Shraddha, faith, 52, (3) 

Srutam and Smritam, 2 (1) 

— or revelation, the only evidence 
invoked by Badarayana, 33 (2) 
— and Apta-vachana, difference 
between, 20 (3) 

— inspiration, 131 (3) 
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State religiop in India, 25(1) 
Statistics, to be used with 
caution, 45 (1) 

Stem and root, meaning of, 43 

(4) 

Sthiti, 122 (3) 

Sthula- and Sukshma-sarira, 59 
(2), 56(3) 

Subhashitas, 123 (3) 

Subject -and object, as real or 
phenomenal, 40 (2) 

— identity of, 56 (2) 
Subjectivation, 69 (3) 

Substances, Dravya, 78 (4) 

Subtle body, according to the 
Vedanta, 85 (3) 

Sukha, bliss, 52 (3) 

Sukshma-sarira, migrates after 
death, 60 (2) 

— subtle body, 85 (3) 

— the Linga-sarira of the Sam- 
khya-philosophy, 86 (3) 
Summum bonum-, the Nihsreyasa 
of Gotama, 8 (4) 

* — of the six systems, 8-1 2 (4) 
Sunya, not altogether nothing, 

6(4) 

Sunyavada, nihilism, 22 (1), 5 

(4) . 

— doctrine of emptiness, 47 (2) 
— emptiness doctrine, 70 (2) 

— nihilism, 24 (4) 

Suppiya, 16(1) 

Supreme Being acting from com- 
passion, 114 (3) 

Sutara, 54 (3) 

Sutra style, 3 (1), 89 (2) 

Sutra, a Buddhist, 16 (4) 
Sutra-vrkti by Bodhayana, 73 (2) 
Sutras known to Buddhists, 15 

(i) 

— their style, 90 (1) 

— now lost, known to Panini, 
97(1) 

—ascribed to Brihaspati, 94 (1)* 


Sutras, style of the, 4 (3) « 

— of Kapila, called Manana- 
— shastra, institute o£ reasoned 
■truth, 74 (3) 

— fables in the fourth chapter, 
90 (3), 91 (3) 

— the philosophical, later than 
Buddha, 99 (3) 

— date of, 1 (4) 

Suttas (Sutras), name of part of 
Buddhist Canon, 83 (1) 
Suvarna-Saptati-sastra, the, 8 (3) 

Svabhasa, self-illuminated, 142 

(3) 

Svastikasana, 132 (3) 

Svetaketu, 9 (4) 

Svetasvatara Upanishad, the 
three Gunas found first in the, 
2(3) 

— Upanishad, 47 (3) 

Syadvada, 19(1), 22(1) 
Syllogism, 65 (4) 

Systems of philosophy, the Six 
existing during period from 
Buddha, fifth century, to 
Asoka, third century, 88 (1), 
89 ( 1 ) 

Tad Ekam, that One, the neuter 
Supreme Being, 4(1) 

Taijasa, luminous, 35 (3), 36 (3), 
47(3) 

Taittiriya, author of the, 93 (2) 
Takakusu, Dr., 9 (3) 

Tamasalina, 54 (3) 

Tanmatras, five, 36(3), 77(3), 
130 (3) 

— (this only), 77 (3) 

Tantra, cumulation of concurrent 
rites, 88 (2) 

Taipas of the Hindus, 97 (3) 
Tarka, old, 2 (4) 

— refutation or reasoning, - 26 (4) 
Tat tvam asi, Thou art that, 10 
( 2 ) 
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Tat Tvam. Asi, Thou art it, 9 (4) 
Tattva-samasa, 59-61 (3), 91 (3) 
— the, 28 (3) , 

Tattvas, the twenty-five, 29 (4), 
59(4). 

Technical terms in Upanishads, 

MO 

Tedandikas, 2,6 (3) 

Tennyson, quoted, 43 (2) 

— Ancient Sage, 80 (2) 
Terdbinthos, pupil of Scythianos, 
name famed among followers 
of Mani, 64 (l) 

Terminus minor, Paksha, 68 (4) 
— major, Vyapaka, 68 (4) 

— medius, Vyapya, 68 (4) 

Terms used in Hindu philoso- 
phy, not the same as we use, 
42 (2) 

Theodicee, the Hindu, 58 (2) 

— an ancient, 97 (2) 

Third place, the, 65 (2) 

Third Valli of Katha Upanishad, 
23 (2) 

Three couples of philosophical 
systems, 93 (3) 

Time, 81(4) 

— present, past, future, 32, (4) 
Titthiyas, or Tirthakas, 25 (3) 
Traigunya, 48 (3) 

Tranquillity (Santi), 81 (3) 
Triad, Dharma, Artha and Kama, 
58(1) 

— of elements, 97 (1) 

Tripitaka, date of, 15 (1) 

Trkhen, Dr., and Prasthana 
Bheda, 73 (1) 

Truth better than sacrifice, 144 

0) 

— Pram a, 65 (4) 

Tryanuka, three double atoms, 
.83(4) 

Tushtis and Siddhis, 55 (3), 56 
(3) n. 

Tvashtri, the maker, not real 


creator, of all things, 42 (1), 
43 (1) 

Two Brahmans, the word and 
the non-word’, 45 (4) 


Uddalaka, 20 (1) 

Uddyotakara, not Udyotakara, 33 
(4), 4 (4) 

Udulomas, 22 (1) 

XJniversalta in rebus , 36 (4) 
Upadana, material cause, 45 (2) 
Upadhi, condition, 67 (4) 
Upadhis, limiting conditions of 
name and form, 45 (2) 

— five, 49 (2) ^ 

— conditions, impositions, 49 (2) 
— or conditions, 59 (2) 

— conditions, 18 (4), 74 (4) 
Upalabdhi, perception, 60 (2;), 
55(4) 

Upamana, comparison, 13 (4), 
32 (4), 85 (4) 

— belongs to the Nyaya school, 
32 (4) 

Upanayana^ 28 (2) 
Upanishad-period, 700 b.c., 4 (1) 
Upanishads, known to Buddhists, 
24(1) 

—existence of, recognised in Bud- 
dhist Canon, 83 (1) 

— translation of, published 1879, 
1884, 24 (2) 

— character of the, 26 (2) 

— contain die seeds of later philo- 
sophy, 27 (2) 

— and Vedanta, something be- 
tween the, 30 (2) 

Upasakas, laymen, 24 (1) 
Upavarsha, teacher of Panini, 5 
( 2 ) . , 1 
—the Vedantist, 48 (4) 

Upayas, means of attaining Sama- 
dhi, 128 (3) 

Uposhadlia, 22 (3) 
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Utpatti-vidhis, original injunc- 
tions, 88 (2) 

Uttarapaksha, 89 -(2), 72,(4) 
Vada; 27 (4) 

Vajapyayana, words, mean a 
genus, 44 (4) 

Vaikarika, 35 (3), 37 (3), 53 (3) 
Vaikhanasa-Sutras, loss of ; re- 
ferred to by Bhaskaracharya, 
84(1) 

Vairagva-sataka of Jainacharya, 
123 (3) 

Vaisali, Buddhist council at, 
377 b.g., 25 (1) 

Vaiseshika, word not found in 
Upanishads, 82 (1) 

— on Sphota, 52(4) 

— philosophy, 75 (4) 

Vaiseshikas, followers of Kanada, 

31 (1) 

—creation and dissolution accord- 
ing to, 107 (1) 

Vaishnavas (Ramanuja), theory 
of, contrasted with that of 
Brahmavalins, 80 (1) 

Vach, direction taken in Veda by 
thoughts connected with 
speech, 64 (1) 

Vachaspati-Misra, on Buddhi, 

32 (3) 

—■♦tenth century, 4 (4) 

Valkala, dress of bark, 26 (1) 
Vanaprastihas, 55 (4), 84 (1) 

Vanij = Banian, 9 (1) 
Varaha-Mihira mentions Kapila 
and Kanabhuj, 27 (3) 

Varna, colour and caste, 9 (1) 

Vasanas, impressions, 61 (2), 105 
(3), 142(3) 

Vasso, from Varshas, 22 (3) 

Vasubandha, knew the six 
Tinthya philosophies, 2 (4) 
Vasunetra of the Vaiseshika 
school, 77 (4) 


Vasus, seven, can be distinguish- 
ed, 37 (1) 

Vattagamani, 80 b,c.,. Tripitaka 
written, 4 (-1) 

Vayus, winds, 52 (3) 

Vtda, infallibility of the, 118 (1) 
— authority of, 36 (2), 17 (3) 

— meaning of, 36 (2) 

— acquisition of the mere sound, 
meritorious, 90 (2) 

— superhuman origin of the, 85 

( 2 ) 

— authority assigned by Kapila to 
the, 18 (3) 

— cannot prove the existence of a 
Supreme Being, .116 (3) 

— the word of Brahman, 33 (4) 
Vedadhyayana, learning the 
Veda by heart, 28 (2) 

Vedanta, word does not occur in 
old Upanishads, 82 (1) 

— or Uttar a-Mimamsa, 1 (2) 

— the first growth of philosophi- 
cal thought, 3 (2) 

— followers of the, called Aupani- 
shads, 4 (2) 

Vedanta, * fundamental doctrines 
of the, 9 (2) 

— resume of the, 10 (2) 

— philosophies, two, 78 (2) 

— monism, of, 2 (3) 

— first occurs in the Svetasvatara, 
6(3) 

— and Samkhya, early relation 
between, 43 (3) 

— Avidya, Aviveka, 65 (3) 

— the, monistic, 65 (3) 

— on Sphota, 47 (4) 

Vedanta-Sara, 1 (3) 

Vedanta-Sutras and Badarayana, 
earlier than the Bhagavad-gita, 

1 ( 2 ) 

— and Bhagavad-gita, relative age 
of, 6 (2) 

— -methodical, 28 (2) 
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Vedantins, followers of Upam- 
shads, 3 (1) 

Vedantist, a, does not really join 
Brahman, 93 (3) 

Vedantists derive the unreal from 
the real, 88 (3) 

Vedas, authority of the, 36 (2) 
— sound of, eternal, 93 (2) 

— swords of the, supernatural, 94 

( 2 ) 

Vedic gods, three classes — (1) of 
die sky ; (2) of the mid-air ; 
(3) of the earth, 35 (1) , 36 (1) 
Vedic hymns, date for, 2000 b.c. 
or 5000 b.c., little gained by 
this, 33 (1) 

Vedic Vach, a feminine, 55 (1) 
— coincidence with Sophia of 
O.T., 56 (1) 

Vedo-dhyetavyah, 91 (2) 

Verbal symbols, 51 (2) 
Vibhuti-pada, 118 (3) 

Vibhutis, powers, 133 (3) 

Videhas, bodyless, 126 (3), 127 
(3) 

Vidhatri, arranger, name given 
to the one god, 46 (1 ) 
Vidvan-moda-tarangini, 98 (2) 

Vidyamatra, knowledge only, 47 

( 2 ) 

— doctrine, 64 (4) 
Vijnana-Bhikshu, 70 (3), 74 (3) 

. 87 (4) 

— suppnsed to have composed the 
Sutras, 7 (3) 

Vikaras, sixteen, 39 (3), 68 (3) 

Vikasa, or higher enlightenment, 
117(1) 

Yiniyoga-vidhi, 86 (2) 

Virasana, 132 (3) 

Virtue, a preliminary of Moksha, 
62 (2) 

Viruddha, arguments proving the 
reverse, 27 (4) 


Visakha found on earliest Maur- 
yan coin, 59 (1) 

Visesha, gross elements, 125 (3) 
n, 84 (4) 

Vishamatvam, unevenness, 109 

0) 

Vishaya, 89 (2) 

Vishnu, 98 (3) 

— disguised as Buddha, 94 (4) 
Vishnu-Purana, 93 (4) 
Visisibta-Advaita, Ramanuja's sys- 
tem, 73 (2) 

Visva, or Vaisvanara, 47 (3) 

Visvakamma, later development 
of Visvakarman, 43 (1) 
Visvakarman, described, vague 
and uncertain character, 44 (1) 
—maker of all filings, adjective 
showing germs that were to 
grow into supreme deity, -used 
as substantive, 42 (1) 

Visve, or All-gods, represent first 
attempt at comprehending the 
various gods as forming a class, 
38 (1) 

Vitanda, cavilling, 27 (4) 

Vivarta, turning away, 71 (2) 

Vivarta-vada, theory of illusion, 
79 (1) 

Vivas vat, 92 (3) 

Vivekananda, 98 (2) 

Vividisha, desire of knowledge, 
51 ( 3 ) 

Viyoga or Viveka, 95 (3) 

Vriha or Vridh-a, possibly Sans- 
krit words, 4 (1) 

Vrishadeva received Samkara ? 
9(3) 

— king of Nepal, a.d. 630, 9 (3) 
Vyadi, words mean individual 
things, 44 (4) 

Vyakta, 74 (2) 

Vyapaka, fire, 32 (2) 

— Avihat pervades, 67 (4) 
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Vyapaka or Sadhya, terminus 
major, 68 (4) 

Vyapta, pervaded, 66 (4) 

Vyapti, universal rule, pervasion, 
67 (4), 72 (4) ’ 

— a, may be true in ninety-nine 
eases, yet not in the hundredth, 
72 (4) 

Vyapti, threefold, 73 (4) 

Vyapya, what must be pervaded, 
67(4) 

— terminus medius, 68 (4) 

Vyasa, identified with Badara- 
yana, 1 (2) 

— lived at the end of the Dvapara 
age, 1 (2.) 

— never named by Samkara as 
the author of the Sutras, 109 

CD 

— the father of Suka, 2 (2) 

— called Parasarya, 5 (2) 

— and Harihara, 42 (3) 

— commentary on Yoga-Sutras, 
98 (3) 

Vyashti, 68 (3) 

Vyavaharartham, practical pur- 
poses, 47 (2) 

Vyavaharika, phenomenal, 6 (4) 

Weber, A., Professor, 55 (1), 92 
(3) n. 

Whole, is there a ? 31 (4) 
Women, present at philosophical 
discussions, 10 (1) 
Wood-architecture, previous to 
stonework, 60 (1) 

Word, the, as a creative power, 
65 (1) 

— or Saibda, 20 (4), 37 (4) 

Words, meaning of, conven- 
tional, 32 (4) 

— express the summum genus, 
43 (4) 

— not names of individuals, but 
of classes, 46 (4) 


World, phenomenal reality of 
the, 41 (2) 

— created by the Word, 35 (4) , 
Worlds, 'the created from the 
Word, 32 (2) 

Worship (Upasana), 51 (2) 
Writing, allusions to, 90(1) 
Writing, when first attempted, in 
India, 4 (3) 

Written letters called unreal, 90 

(i) 

Y4JNavalkya, 11 (1), 12(1), 124 

(3) 

— and Janaka, 12 (1) 

Yahkah, anybody, 39 (3), 39 (3) 
n, 

Yama and Yami, usually identi- 
fied with Adam and Eve, 
children of Tvashtri, but child- 
less themselves, 43 (1) 

Yoga, quoted in Upanishads, 5 
(1), 82(1) 

— and Samkhya, the true philo- 
sophies, 78 (1) 

— not union, 56 (2) 

— in the Taittiriya and Katha 
Upanishads, 6 (3) 

— and Samkhya, 92 (3) 

— meanings of the word, 93 (3) 
—is Samatva, equability, 93 (3) 

— not union, but disunion, 94 (3) 
— means really Viyoga, 95 (3) 

— steadying of the mind, 120 (3) 
— as a Taraka, or ferry across the 
world, ,140 (3) 

— is it Nihilism ? 143 (3) 

— and Samkhya on Sphota, 49 

(4) 

Yoga-Sutras, 118 (3) 

Yogacharas, 21 (1), 5 (4) 
Yogangas, helps to Yoga, 131 (3), 
132 (3) 

— eight accessories of Yoga, 133 

( 3 ) 
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Yoganusasanam, 101 (3) n. Yogins,. nine classes of, 126 (3) 

Yoga-sara-samgraha, abstract of 
the Yoga, 102 (3) Zarades (Zoroaster), name found 

Yoginsln Maitray. Up. VI, 6 (3) among followers of Mani, 62 
— perceptions of the, 112 (3) (1) 
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